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JE THE FARM BOARD STARTS TO WORK—Page 3 
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Raising Hogs For Profit , 


The need of supplementing your home || 
grown feeds has been established beyond 
question by numerous tests. Your problem is 7 
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What ration to feed. 





How to know in advance that 


Where to buy it. 
L 3. 


it will give results. 











When You Buy Feed For Your Hogs 


Consider These Extra Values 


1. Volume Buying 


Picture a crew of keen buyers, 
watching the output of every 
mill and factory, ready to pay 
cash. They take train loads 
at a time; command the 
lowest possible price, but they 
buy only on rigid chemical 
analysis. Every ingredient 
must be choice or they won't 
accept it. 





3. 


Expert Feed Men 


The commercial feed you buy from your dealer 
is not an experiment. Long before it was placed 
on the market it was checked in the feed lot. 
Expert feed men are well paid to carry on ex- 
haustive feed lot tests. They know the relative 
values of different individual ingredients, and it is 
their job to combine them into one efficient, 
growth producing feed. Therefore you buy the 
results of their experience whether you buy a 
sack or a carload of the finished product. 





2. Volume Production 


With modern power machinery 
they mix a carload as cheaply as you 
could mix a few hundred pounds. Take 
for example a feed composed of a half 
dozen separate ingredients. A battery 
of six machines, each measuring and 
weighing one ingredient, convey the 
exact measure to one central mixer which 
thoroughly mixes and blends the sepa- 
rate ingredients into a single feed. For 
you even to approach this resulting feed 
would require an unnecessary invest- 
ment in equipment. 


7” 


The Final Result 


When you buy a high grade commercial mixed 
feed it means that you have the most skilled 
buyers and the most expert students of feeding 
problems to mix your feed for you. By the 
economies of modern business they are able to 
furnish it at a lower cost than a feed of similar 
quality which you can mix yourself. 


COMMERCIAL FEEDS ADVERTISED IN 


WALLACES’ FARMER ARE GOOD FEEDS 
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Federal Farm Board Gets Down to Work 


Federation of Cooperatives Dealing in One Commodity Is Prerequisite of Federal Aid 





ASHINGTON, D. C.— 
W With their coats off and 
and some with their shirt 
sleeves rolled up, members of the 
Federal Farm Board got down to 
their business of endeavoring to 
improve the status of the farmer’s - 2. 
bank account. The attack will be 
on inefficient, wasteful and unor- 3. 
ganized marketing of the farmer’s 
products. 
Meeting in- temporary but 
sumptuous surroundings in one of 
the Capitol City’s finest hotels, in 


the same rooms where President article. 





HOW CAN THE CORN BELT BENEFIT? 


If the corn belt is to get any benefit out of the new federal farm 
act, corn belt farmers, according to the board, must: 
1. Join their local marketing cooperative. 
See that this local is federated with others handling the same 
commodity. 
Help to devise a marketing program for the commodity that rival leaders. 
will be supported by a majority of the federated producers 
and that will appeal to the board as sound. 
The corn belt particularly wants to know what the chances are 
for effective action on hog marketing. Read the interview with C. 
B. Denman, livestock representative on the Farm Board, in this 


ganizations of the middle west and 
north west is scheduled to be held 
in Chicago July 26 when the diff- 
erences which have contributed to 
President Hoover’s delay in nam- 
ing the grain representative on the 
board will be discussed and an at- 
tempt made to iron out views of 
The board will be 
represented at this meeting. 

In the meantime the possible 
range of action that may be taken 
by the board with respect to live- 
stock, of primary concern to the 
corn belt, is of unusual interest. 








Hoover made his headquarters be- 
tween the time of his election and 
the day he was sworn into office, the board as 
this is written has devoted one week to a delib- 
erate, cautious approach to its problems. 

Iowa farmers, especially leaders of coopera- 
tive marketing organizations, are perhaps ac- 
quainted with the splendid qualities of Chris 
L. Christensen, who since 1925 has been head 
of the cooperative division of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies of the Department of 
agriculture. ‘‘Chris’’ has been taken over by 
the board as its seeretary, and just now is 
sweating over a flood of about 3,000 applica- 
tions for jobs. His selection in effeet adds an- 
other member to the board, for its members will 
rely greatly upon his judgment. He knows as 
does no other man in the country the problems 
of the ecoops, and has been in position to judge 
the relative effectiveness and reliability of 
these organizations. His work in the depart- 
ment made his selection particularly fitting. 
His long suit has been the discovery of new 
markets for farm products and in extending 
existing markets. 

The seven appointed members and ex-officio 
member Secretary Hyde have read, re-read and 
thoroly digested the law which they are to ad- 
minister. They have found some points in the 
law which are not clear to them; therefore they 
have asked the attorney general for interpreta- 
tions. All this is being done so that the mem- 
bers will start off with a common understand- 
ing of the authority given them by 


ean the board function to the farmer’s advan- 
tage. The board has announced that it will 
work with and thru established groups of farm- 
ers who are organized, or who may be organ- 
ized, on a basis of ‘‘specifie commodities.’’ It 
is looking ahead to a ‘‘permanent structure’’ 
of farmers’ marketing groups thru which it 
may work for a long time in the future. 
Fortunately, both for the board and for the 
farmers generally, there appears at present 
to be no need for hasty action. Wheat, which 
appeared to be in need of immediate attention 
at the time the law was passed by congress 
May 15, has exeeuted an about face and there 


appears to be no necessity, for the board to. 


rush into the wheat problem. Wheat has ad- 
vanced to $1.46 from the low point of the 
latter part of May, a gain of nearly 50 cents a 
bushel. Corn and rye prices have also mate- 
rially increased in price. 

The improvement in the wheat situation is 
considered in Washington to be a lucky break 
for the board. It reminds some observers here 
of the unusual rise in prices of grain and live- 
stock which accompanied the national presi- 
dential campaign of 1924. Then the rise was 
labeled ‘‘Coolidge luck.’’ Now it appears to 
be ‘‘ Hoover luek.’’ 

But representatives of the wheat growers 
know that the situation may be reversed. A 
the farmers’ grain or- 


‘ > , . 
meeting oi leaders cf 


C. B. Denman, of Farmington, 
Mo., the board member who repre- 
sents livestock interests, has certain definite 
ideas as to a plan of action. His line of reason- 
ing begins with the consumer and works back 
to the producer. He has seen the change in 
the eating habits of the consumer; has noted 
that less fats are desired. There is a price- 
depressing surplus of lard which he feels could 
be overcome if farmers were given a premium 
for producing 200-pound hogs and a penalty 
for marketing the heavier kinds. There also is 
a surplus of salted meats, much of which comes 
from the heavy hogs. Thus if the production 
of heavy hogs were curtailed, he reasons, the 
biggest drag on the price of hogs would be re- 
moved. 

First there will have to be some sort of an 
amalgamation or cooperative agreement made 
by the National Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he was president when appointed 
to the board, the Farmers’ Union Commission 
houses and the Central Livestock Commission 
Association at St. Paul. With these organiza- 
tions working constructively together, or per- 
haps as one organization, and with the aid of a 
livestock council of producers as is provided 
by law, and further with the active participa- 
tion of the packers, it would be possible to agree 
to a ‘‘stabilized price’’ for hogs. 

It would be possible for such a group to 
agree upon a price of say 121% cents a pound, 
which was the average price in 1926. This 
would be for the preferred 200- 








law. 

Deliberation and caution have 
marked the first week’s activities. 
Some requests have been made for 
loans from the $150,000,000 fund 
which rests in the federal treasury 
under Secretary Mellon’s guard- 
That the board has no in- 
tention of frittering away this 
money is indicated from the econ- 
servatism expressed by Chairman 
Legge. Several groups have filed 
applications for loans, including 
a cotton cooperative whose repre- 
sentatives were told that it needed 
to put its house more in order be- 
fore its request could be favorably 
considered. This is a warning to 
mediocre marketing groups, and in- 
dicates that farmers will need to 
give considerable attention to 
Strengthening their organizations 
before they ean obtain loans. 

Chairman Legge has issued a 
clarion eall to farmers everywhere 
to organize. He urges that they 
Join cooperative marketing organ- 
ations, as only thru these groups 


lanship, 











The Federal Farm Board at work with their coats off. Left to right, Stone 
of Kentucky, Denman of Missouri, Wilson of New York, Schilling of Minne- 
sota, Chairman Legge, Secretary Hyde, Williams of Oklahoma, Christen- 
sen, secretary of board, and Teague of California. 





pound hog. But the 230-pound hog 
would bring only 9 1-5 cents a 
pound. The producer of the desir- 
able 200-pound hog would get $25; 
the man who shipped the undesir- 
able and surplus-producing 230- 
pound hog would get only $21.16, 
and so on for the heavier hogs. 
Thus there would be a penalty 
definitely affixed for producing 
the kind of a hog that contributes 
the most to the surplus of lard and 
salted meats. 

*‘The trouble with us hog pro- 
duecers,’’ said Mr. Denman in dis- 
cussing this corn belt problem with 
your correspondent, ‘‘is that we 
have our eyes on the corn eribs and 
the feed lots and not on the con- 
sumers.”’ 

Incidentally, Mr. Denman has 
3,000 head of livestock, including 
1,100 steers, on his land near Farm- 
ington. He actively farms the 
home ‘‘300’’ and has about 7,000 
additional acres in pasture. He 
left Washington at the end of the 
first week (Concluded on page 9) 
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PAYING OFF DEBTS TOO FAST? 
HERE seems to be a lot of public rejoicing 
over the fact that the national debt of the 
United States is now under seventeen billions 
of dollars. 
of money to us. 


in annual interest on this debt close to three- 
quarters of a billion annually. This is as much 
as we used to spend on the whole expenses of 
the federal government in the years before the 
war. 

It is good news, of course, that the national 
debt has steadily been cut down. It was over 
twenty-four billion in 1920. The administra- 
tions of Wilson, Harding and Coolidge have 
made reduction of the debts a basic financial 
policy. No one has apparently doubted the 
soundness of the policy—no one, that is, until 
lately. 

In the last few weeks a clamor has arisen to 
the effect that we are getting out of debt too 
fast. Let us, some gentlemen urge, stop paying 
from a third of a billion to a billion annually 
on the principal. Then it would be possible to 
reduce federal taxes. 

It seems to us, however, that in the long run 
the sound way to reduce taxes is to get rid of 
that annual interest burden of three-quarters 
of a billion. Over a stretch of time, the inter- 
est is going to do more damage to the treasury 
than the principal. Why not go ahead and 
pay off the debt as fast as we can? 

Of course, if there were a general depression 
in the country, if federal taxes crippled the 
business of the nation, the other plan might be 
desirable. Right now, however, the industry 
most needing attention is agriculture, and fed- 
eral taxes do not touch the farmer except thru 
the tariff, and the tariff affects him only in- 
cidentally as a revenue raising measure. In- 
deed the present high tariff actually lowers 
federal revenue; it raises a wall so high few 
products come in over it. And if products do 
not enter, they can not pay toll. Tariff redue- 


Even that seems like a good deal 
The nation is still paying out 





ostpaid, $1.00 per year; $3.50 for five years; $6.00 


tion would help the farmer in lowering the cost 
of his purchases, but those who talk of tax re- 
duction apparently are not thinking of tariff 
reduction at all. 

Perhaps a safe guide in a matter like this is 
the trend of the annual export of American 
capital. So long as we can supply capital for 
American business and still send abroad a bil- 
lion dollars annually to be invested in foreign 
business, the nation is not suffering from fed- 
eral taxation. Schedules may need rearrange- 
ment; corporations declare, with some show of 
reason, that the flat tax on their incomes is out 
of line ; but the total need not be reduced. 

Sound hope for permanent tax reduction 
lies in the reduction of armaments along the 
lines suggested by President Hoover, and in 
cutting down the high interest burden of the 
national debt. To cut taxes by neglecting to 
use surplus to pay debts is the sort of thing we 
habitually denounce as bad practice in ordi- 
nary business. Is it any better practice if the 
government does it? 





LAST CALL FOR YELLOWSTONE 


WENTY more subscribers—if they act 

quickly—have the opportunity to go on 
the Wallaces’ Farmer vaeation tour to Yellow- 
stone Park. Due to delay in farm work, an un- 
expectedly large number of cancellations have 
been received. We still have a fine delegation, 
but as a result of the cancellations, we ean find 
room for twenty more. 

The cost of the trip runs from $136.29 (the 
cost of one lower berth reservation for one per- 
son), $129.94 (the cost of an upper berth re- 
servation) down to a cost of $120.42 each where 
two occupy one lower berth. This is the price 
from Des Moines to the Park and return. Those 
making reservations now should send a cheek 
for the reservation made. 

Remember that this is more than a trip to 
the park. On the way we visit experiment sta- 
tions in North Dakota and Montana. See how 
folks in other states farm! Of course, the Yel- 
lowstone itself is the main attraction, but youll 
enjoy these other features. 

Send in your reservation and a check at 
once. We'll hold the list open until August 1. 
The trip starts, you will remember, August 6 
at 7:30 a. m. from Des Moines. In figur- 
ing expenses, remember that the prices quoted 
cover fare, berths, meals, everything except 
tips. 

Mail your request for a reservation and a 
check today. The first twenty applications re- 
ceived will get the vacant places. 





THIRTY PER CENT BETTER 
VERY once in a while, there still bobs up 
one of fellows who insist that the 

trouble with the American farmer is that he 
is an inefficient producer. That any one who 
makes a statement like this is talking thru his 
hat has been proved again by Secretary of 
Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde in a recent ad- 
dress. Seeretary Hyde said: 

‘On the production side of his business, the 
American farmer has fully kept pace with the 
progress of industry. He is the most efficient 
farmer in the world. In numbers he is one- 
twentieth of the world’s farmers, but he pro- 
duces two-thirds of the world’s cotton, one- 
half of its tobaceo, one-third of its hogs, one- 
third of its poultry, one-fourth of its oats, one- 
fifth of its wheat, one-seventh of its cattle, and 
one-tenth of its sheep. His other contributions, 
while small in percentage of the world’s totals, 
yet bulk large in the feeding of his own nation. 

‘*Measured against his own performance, the 
farmer has increased his efficiency. In the 
last ten vears he has increased his output per 
man by 30 per cent. Jn the face of a declining 
farm population and an increased urban or 


those 








consuming population, he has successfully sup. 
plied the nation’s needs, and produced a sur. 
plus in many crops in addition.’’ 

As Secretary Hyde went on to point out, it is 
this great efficieney of the American farmer 
that has produced the gravest problem that he 
faces, that of the surplus. How to take care 
of this is another question; but the evidence 
submitted by secretary Hyde shows very plain. 
ly that increased efficiency in production by 
itself is not the answer. We wish it were. If 
the farmer’s troubles could be taken care of by 
efficient production, he would be out of the 
woods in a very short time. 

































IOWA BOARD OF ASSESSMENT AND 
REVIEW 


HE Iowa tax laws are out of date and lay 

too much burden on real estate. However, 
if they were properly administered, many in- 
justices could be remedied. 

The newly appointed tax board, composed of 
Louis Cook, John Foster and Doctor Reynolds, 
will grapple with the problem of trying to make 
our 1880 tax machinery work. The old state 
executive council, which held meetings for a 
few days every July, is done away with. The 
new board will sit continuously, the first big 
public hearing on farm land values being held 
July 25. 

The old state executive council could never 
do a really good job because it had to accept 
too much from the county supervisors. The 
new board, studying the problem all the time, 
can call the attention of the supervisors to in- 
justices in any particular township. It is spe- 
cifically directed to look into eases of under- 
assessment. 

After the new board has tried to make our 
creaky old tax machinery work for a while, it 
will doubtless have some suggestions to make 
to the legislature as to state taxes which will 
shift the burdens from real estate to luxuries 
and incomes of one sort or another. 

We are expecting the new board to remedy 
a number of injustices, and will look forward 
to its first report, which will be published in 
the fall of 1930. 




















CORN BELT WEATHER 


URING the first three weeks in July rain- 

~ fall was above normal in every corn belt 
state. Ohio and parts of Kansas and Indiana 
have been especially wet. Temperatures have 
been slightly below normal except on the ex-: 
treme western edge of the corn belt where it 
has been very hot. Ordinarily, North Platte 
in western Nebraska is three or four degrees 
cooler than Omaha, but this year it was five 
degrees hotter than Omaha the third week in 
July. 

On the whole the weather so far in July has 
been very favorable to corn. The corn belt 
prospects are now for at least fifty million 
bushels more than seemed possible on July 1. 

The following table gives our estimate of 
July 22, 1929, as compared with the ten-year 
average, last year and the government July 
1, 1929, estimate: 


ACRE CORN YIELDS IN CORN BELT STATES 
























Our Est. 1919-28 Gov. Est. 

Tuly 22,°29 Average 1928 July 1,’29 
EN eine ue canes 40 40.6 42.6 38.2 
| a eT eee ere 34 35.6 38.4 33.1 
RURUIIEE, asc ncschuseucancesecours 24 28.6 29.0 25.0 
DRGORIIER: .occcdncscscedscsooese 27 27.0 27.0 25.9 
IOS ose vis secsrivexestsenevinne 36 36.3 35.2 33.4 
ee enn 40 39.2 37.5 39.3 
IIIS sedans victsséscscoxssoneeees 19 21.0 27.0 18.7 







Missouri now seems to be further below her 
ten-year average than any other state. For 
the corn belt as a whole it now seems likely 
that the crop will be about up to ten-year aver- 
age. It will not equal last year no matter how 
favorable the weather from now on. 
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HOW DOES YOUR COOPERATIVE 
LOOK? 


HE buildings and grounds of the local co- 

operative ought to be a source of pride to 
every farmer in the community. Sometimes 
the nature of the business makes it hard to get 
an attractive looking building; but planting 
can always be done, and it is always possible to 
develop an attractive setting, even tho the 
building itself isn’t much to look at. Too gen- 
erally, the local cooperative is something of an 
eyesore. An exception should be made in the 
case of the cooperative creameries. Many of 
them have made a definite effort to improve 
the looks of their plants. Even in the cream- 
ery group, however, great improvements are 
possible. 

We feel about this much as does the Federa- 
tion Guide, the organ of the National Cheese 
Producers Federation. The Guide says: 
“Cheese factory operators are putting forth 
real effort to beautify their factory surround- 
ings. It has taken a long time to get action, 
but results are forthcoming. Here and there 
one still finds a factory that looks more like a 
deserted country blacksmith shop than it does 
like a place where wholesome food products are 
being manufactured; but such factories are 
happily growing scarcer and scarcer.”’ 

Wallaces’ Farmer wants to call attention to 
the cooperatives that are beautifying their 
properties. We are therefore announcing a 
photograph contest with prizes of $15, $10 and 
$5, with $1 apiece for any other photographs 
that are used. 

If you have a good picture of your plant, one 
that shows up the planting to good advantage, 
send it in. If you haven’t, take one. You 
ought to have a reeord of planting develop- 
ments in your own office anyway. We would 
appreciate it if letters accompanying the photo- 
graphs would tell a little about how the plant- 
ing scheme starteg, how the money was raised 
or appropriated, what the patrons think of 
the work, and so on. 

This is a chance to get a little more money 
to spend on trees or shrubs or vines. And be- 
sides that, wouldn’t you be proud to see a pic- 
ture of the grounds of your cooperative on the 
cover of Wallaces’ Farmer? 

This contest is limited to Iowa farmers’ busi- 
ness concerns that are so organized that they 
have the right to use the word ‘‘eooperative”’ 
in their titles. All photographs and letters 
must be received in this office not later than 
August 25. Address Cooperative Photograph 
Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer. 





CRIPPLING THE DEPARTMENT? 
NOBODY is going to dispute Secretary 
: Hyde’s recent assertion of the need for 
more research work by the department of agri- 
Many, however, will be troubled by 
his apparent assumption that research means 
only researeh in the field of production. 

In a recent magazine article Secretary Hyde 
said : 

‘*For the last decade or more the department 
of agriculture has emphasized’ the economic 
state of agriculture. With the enactment of 
the farm bill the Federal Farm Board will deal 
primarily with the economies of agriculture 
aided, of course, by the present resources of the 
department of agriculture. To a larger extent, 
the attention of this administration will be di- 
rected to strengthening and fostering hasiec re- 
search. We hope thereby to give the American 
farmer directly and quickly all that the highly 
organized divisions of modern science can de- 
vise for his benefit, and at the same time study 
more closely the natural laws pertaining to 
living forms.’’ 

By all means the department should carry 
on basic research work in production. But this 


culture. 











ought not to mean that it is desirable to forget 
the importance of research work in the eco- 
nomie field. The American farmer is already 
a far more efficient producer than he is a 
bargainer or a distributor. Why not press re- 
search work hardest in the field where the 
farmer is the weakest ?- 

To intimate that the Federal Farm Board 
will do the necessary work in the study of the 
economies of agriculture seems to us nonsense. 
The board is going to be able to indicate to the 
department of agriculture where study and in- 
vestigation in this field will be most profitable. 
But the board itself will have its hands full in 
the immediate and practical job of getting ¢o- 
operatives hooked up in the marketing pro- 
gram authorized by the act. The farm board 
is an executive body. It is not fitted by fune- 
tion or by the temperament of its members to 
do the kind of work the bureau of agricultural 
economies has been doing in the department. 

In the Hyde statement is revived the dis- 
quieting idea that the service of the depart- 
ment of agriculture should stop at the farmer’s 
gate. Perhaps the farm organizations which 
sunk this notion some time ago had better get 
out another gunny sack and a heavier stone. 
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Odds and Ends 











N LATE June a friend took me driving thru 
the eleven sections of the famous Adams 
ranch at Odebolt.. In one place the corn 
stretched away for two miles. In other places 
there were solid sections of barley, oats and red 
clover. I was rather amazed to learn that the 
corn cultivating is done with one-row, mule- 
drawn cultivators. Perhaps the reason for the 


one-row cultivators is that most of the work is 
done by transient labor. Or it may be that ac- 
tual experience on the Adams ranch has dem- 
onstrated that the two-row cultivator covers 
enough corn so that the extra yield with the 
one-row cultivated corn is enough to pay for 
the extra labor involved. There are a great 
many Sac county farmers on family-sized 
farms, however, who use two-row cultivators 
and who feel that they have a definite ad- 
vantage in so doing. 

A large number of tractors are used in plow- 
ing, but not in cultivating corn. Some of the 
newer farming corporations in Iowa are using 
tractors drawing four-row corn planters and 
also cultivating with four-row tractor cultiva- 
tors. It will be interesting to see which sys- 
tem finally justifies itself as being most prof- 
itable under conditions of large field corn- 
growing operations. A large number of corn 
pickers are used on the Adams ranch, but 
last year the corn was down so badly that most 
of the picking was done by hand. 

Soil fertility is kept up by growing clover 
on one or two sections each year. Red clover 
is used almost altogether and sweet clover only 
a little. There seems to be some question in Sae 
county as to whether it pays best to apply lime 
and get a strong, vigorous growth of sweet 
clover, or to get along without lime and rely 
either on red clover or a thin growth of sweet 
clover. At any rate, roadside judgment would 
indieate that the Adams system has been suc- 
cessful in maintaining the fertility so that the 
corn yields will average around sixty bushels a 
year. Of course, Sac county soils are more fer- 
tile than the average of the state, but the Ad- 
ams ranch corn seemed to be a little better than 
the average of the county. Very little manure 
is hauled out exeept that produced by the 
mules. Red clover finds its way completely 
around the farm about once in every seven to 
ten years. It will be interesting to see whether 
it will become necessary after a time to nse 
lime and grow the clover more fregeuntly. 








HERE are many fine professors in the 
smaller colleges of Iowa whom the farmers 
do not hear much about. One of these is 
Charles E. Payne, Professor of History at Grin- 
nell. Payne was one of the first professors to 
convince me that there are men at our colleges 
who have the courage to see straight and speak 
clearly on historical and economic matters: I 
had always assumed that the job of professors 
of history and economics was to convince their 
students that the United States was the great- 
est country in the world and that the business 
and political system we have in the United 
States is just about perfect. It is so easy for 
a college professor to be a mere school teacher, 
cramming the brains of the young people with 
old facts which have no living application to the 
future which is rapidly coming upon us. In the 
field of history and economies it is especially 
easy to teach the things which are approved by 
the people who believe in a big army and navy 
and who think that a high percentage of the 
national income should go to a small select class. 
I first learned that Professor Payne was a 
clear thinking, courageous man two years ago 
at the Williamstown Institute of Politics. I was 
not altogether surprised, therefore, when I 
learned in early July that Professor Payne had 
won an essay contest on the subject of ‘‘ What 
Is Making For War With England.’’ This was 
conducted by a weekly magazine, The Nation. 
This winning article which appears in the July 
3 issue of The Nation tells why it is that there 
has been so much increase in irritation between 
the United States and England since the great 
war. Payne tells about our tariff and foreign 
trade policies as related to our naval policy and 
our declaration that, ‘‘Our citizens abroad are 
part of our national domain.’’ But while Payne 
recognizes some of these alarming things he also 
feels that there is a growing spirit abroad in 
the world which will finally result in the United 
States being willing not only to give lip service 
to the cause of peace but also to remove sources 
of irritation. 


N AMES man tells me that the business of 
butchering horses for meat is growing by 
leaps and bounds. One of the largest horse 
slaughtering plants is said to be at Rockford, 
Illinois. The old, wornout horses are slaugh- 
tered for dog meat, and the young horses are 
made into canned meat for the export trade. It 
seems that under range conditions in Montana, 
young horses ean be raised very cheaply. Blem- 
ished stallions of the Percheron and Belgian 
breeds are bought up and shipped to Montana, 
where they are used on rather light native 
mares. The colts are fattened on grass, and at 
two years of age they are shipped to Rockford, 
Tllinois, where they are slaughtered at the rate 
of about 25,000 a year. It seems rather curious 
that it should be possible to make more econom- 
ical utilization of this Montana pasture land 
with meat horses than with beef cattle. I am 
wondering why it is that we are able to compete 
on an even basis in the European markets with 
our horse meat and not with our beef. 

During the past ten years there has been a 
greatly increased interest in dogs. The greatly 
increased volume of horse meat sold in the 
United States is largely due to the dog demand 
in the larger cities. Veterinarians who former- 
ly received most of their income from horse doe- 
toring, now have a very large practice among 
the dogs. Apparently, the horse star is declin- 
ing and the dog star is rising. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Some of you will say that you do not have much 
of this world’s goods. That is true, but that does not 


matter. Give out of what you have, not out of that 
you do not have. The important thing is the willing 
heart. Give wholeheartedly, gladly, “not grudgingly 
or of necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver.”— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. taf 
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The Farmer Who Founded Democracy 


Thomas Jefferson Rotated Crops and Went Thru Farm Depressions at Monticello 


OUNTED on an elegant bay, dressed in 
M a coat of checkered, New England-made 
gingham with pantaloons of the same 
material, hatless, but with a lady’s parasol 
stuck in the collar of the said gingham coat so 
that it spread itself canopy-like over his head, 
a large, rugged figure came solemnly canter- 
ing down a wooded avenue of his own planting. 
It was in the Blue Ridge region of Virginia in 
the seventeen nineties and the rider was Thom- 
as Jefferson as he appeared to a contemporary. 
One smiles at the image, but one respects the 
independence of the man. 


By Martin Severin Peterson and 
Marvin Paul Grim 


choice made his own fire. After breakfast he 
made a tour of inspection to his shops. Since 
the manufacturing activities of Monticello were 
manifold—carpentry, the manufacture of oak 
nails, spinning shops run by negro women and 
giris, a grist mill, a smithy and sundry other 
factories, the tour lasted for two or three hours. 
Whatever was left of the morning he devoted 
to writing. In the afternoon he took long rides 


account books, every item of expense was down, 
from the penny put in the church box to the 
substantial gift toward the erection of a new 
church building, And every entry in both books 
gives mute witness to the thoroness of the man, 
‘*6 cord of hickory will last a fireplace well 
the winter,’’» we see under one entry; and ‘‘a 
coach and six will turn in eighty feet,’’ a eare- 

fully written item in another place. 
Jefferson’s ideas with reference to farming 
were advanced for his day, He was among the 
first to practice crop rotation. Seeing the soil 
starvation caused by the old 





And independent he most cer- 
tainly was. Take the matter 
of dress a_ point further. 
When waisteoats were short. 


the stalwart Thomas wore 
them long. Vhen  eravats 
were the mode he wore two 


bands of white cambric 
around his neck, buttoned 
with yellow disks as big as 
dollars at the back. When 
other men were discussing 
something natty in riding cos 
tumes, Thomas Jefferson. as 
like as not would venture the 
reasonable opinion that he 
found overalls to be a 
convenient and comfortable 
riding habit. Famous as a 
lawyer, statesman and coun 


coo, 


try gentleman, the chances 
are good that he was not 
laughed down. 

It is characteristie of the 


genuineness of the man that 
even after he had been presi 
dent of his country he gave 








Virginia custom of tobacco, 
corn, tobacco, corn, in endless 
sequence, he was among the 
first to arrange a comprehen- 
sive scheme of rotation. Here 
is a plan for a seven-year rota- 
tion which he followed: First 
year, wheat; second year, 
corn, potatoes and peas; third 
vear, rye or wheat; fourth and 
fifth vears, clover, where the 
land will take it; sixth year, 
buckwheat. 

A pioneer in the use of com- 
petent farm machinery, a ree- 
ord of his tools ineludes a 
‘‘¢orn cob crusher,’’ a shell- 
er, a drilling machine, a 
threshing machine (invented 
by a Scot named Martin, this 
machine could be conveyed 
from farm to farm in a wag- 
on and could thresh, with five 
men and six horses during an 
eight-hour day, from 120 to 
150 bushels) and plows of 
various sorts. Jefferson him- 








his occupation as that of a 
farmer. And he did so be- 
eause he loved his fields, his orchards, and his 
particular hobby, his asparagus beds, to the 
point of passion. 

Every day he rode over the picturesque acres 
of Monticello observing, and later recording in 
his garden book, faithfully kept since early 
manhood, every phase of farm management and 
seasonal development that came under his eye. 

His daily routine at Monticello was rigid. 
He rose resolutely at sunrise, and by his own 


over the rolling hills of his estate which lay in 
idyllic peacefulness (tho once laid waste by 
British soldiers) at the foot of the Blue Ridge 
mountains. <At four or fjve, he returned to 
dine at Monticello, the spacious home which 
he designed and helped to erect, and after din- 
ner he made careful entries in his garden book. 
Everything is down from the day of the first 
hlossom on the peach tree to the date when the 
wheat was due to go under the sickle. In his 


self, speaking of plows, was 
of an invertive turn of mind 
and devised a suecessful plow and mold-board 
which was at one time in wide use. In addition 
to this device, he invented a hemp brake for 
a threshing machine. The first metronome he 
ever saw, he improved upon. His mind was 
perennially on the lookout for bettering some- 
thing. 

He was a strong exponent of deep plowing, 
but his records indicate that to the last of 
his life he was still (Concluded on page 17) 


Crops and Stock in Northwestern Iowa 


“Sand Cutting”, Wild Mustard, Mixtures of Small Grains, Grinding Oats, Flax 


HENEVER I visit the northwest corner 

V V of Iowa (I speak of all that lies north 

and west of Fort Dodge, under this 
designation), my attention is called to the dam- 
age done to the eorn by soil blowing. This oe- 
curs most commonly when a hard rain packs 
the surface of the soil and washes out to the 
top the coarser sand particles. If, under such 
conditions, strong winds occur when the corn 
plants are from a fraction of an inch to four or 
five inches high, the stand of the corn may be 
seriously injured, and occasionally replanting 
may be necessary, 

This problem grows yearly in importance as 
the amount of organic matter in the soil de- 
clines, due to constant cropping. Many differ- 
ent methods are used to combat this problem. 
It is a help to cultivate the field as quickly as 
possible after the surface dries. In fact, many 
will go over their whole corn acreage and cul- 
tivate one row in every ten or fifteen, to reduce 
the damage. It helps. 

From the long-time point of view, various 
suggestions are offered, Several have called my 
attention to the fact that less damage oecurs on 
land newly broken from prairie, or on ground 
recently in a legume or heavily manured. Two 
successful farmers in Buena Vista county re- 


By Jay Whitson 


eently told me that since they had been using 
sweet clover regularly in the rotation as a pas- 
ture and green manure crop. they have suf- 
fered much less from sand cutting their corn. 

While in Clay county recently, I noticed a 
corn field that, every four rods, had a strip of 
second year sweet clover, about three feet wide. 
The strips were too regular to be the result of 
a poor job of plowing. I made inquiries and 
found that in previous years this field had 
given the usual amount of trouble with sand 
cutting the corn. The strips of sweet clover had 
been left with the hope of reducing the injury. 
It worked. Other fields were badly hurt this 
year, but this one escaped injury almost com- 
pletely. I believe this method might merit trial 
on land that blows badly. 

For other reasons, I quizzed a considerable 
number of men who had corn fields containing 
enough scattering sweet clover plants to show 
noticeab'v. After seeing this use of sweet clover 
I asked each man about damage from sand eut- 
ting. Three said they were sure there was less 
damage in the fields where the sweet clover was 
growing than there was in adjoining fields 
containing no sweet clover, altho they had 


not thought of a possible connection until I 
mentioned it. 

James Horlacher, of Buena Vista county, 
ealled my attention to the taller corn north of 
his farmstead grove. He said that he had often 
wondered if eventually a row of trees would not 
be planted every half mile in and around farms, 
to break the winds and reduce evaporation. He 
ventured the opinion that if trees like wal- 
nuts and ash were planted, the decrease in 
crops on the land adjoining the rows of trees 
would be more than made up by the increase 
over the rest of the field. 





Borders of grass or legumes for the fields 
under cultivation were frequently advocated 
by folks interested in farming, fifteen to twen- 
ty-five years ago. I remember hearing two ot 
three farm institute speakers advocate it, and 
recall reading articles in farm papers. Fewer 
weeds and neater appearance were given as the 
justification. This seemed a desirable plan, but 
it was never very widely adopted. Now I am 
guessing that on the areas best adapted to large 
machinery and the use of tractors, this praec- 
tice of using borders of a rod or more in width 
will become rather common. 

Recently, in Kossuth, Emmet and Dickinson 
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counties, I saw a considerable number of corn 
fields with soybeans or sudan or cane, planted 
jate in June, for a strip eight to twelve feet 
wide across the ends or entirely around. the 
field. Two-row cultivators, horse or tractor 
drawn, and corn pickers have made it highly 
desirable not to attempt to plant corn on the 
strip upon which the turning is done. Soys, or 
sudan, or cane, ean be put in after part of the 
cultivating is done, and removed for hay before 
eorn picking. 

[saw numerous small grain fields all over the 









down, 
0 the 


lL new 
books 


of the mustard before oat seeding. I remember 
father having my brothers and me go over the 
oat fields and pull mustard at least every two 
years, but we never succeeded in getting and 
keeping the oats clean of mustard. 

Then different varieties came into use, and 
mustard disappeared from our oat fields. At 
least, I believe there was that connection. Now 
there is little if any mustard in oats in that see- 
tion. I was really rather surprised to find it 
present in northwestern Iowa. 


One of the novelties, to me at least, of north- 
western Iowa farming, is the growing of mix- 
tures of small grains. This practice is rather- 
general. In some cases, the mixture was un- 
intentional at the start, With threshing rigs 
shifting from barley to oats, or the reverse, on 
nearly every farm, keeping the different grains 
pure is not easy even when an effort is made. 
Many deliberately mix barley and oats for seed- 
ing when they plan on feeding the grain to 
hogs, cattle and chiekens. Mixtures containing 
spring wheat are also rather common. The gen- 
eral belief that there results an increase in feed 
produced is hardly borne out by experiments, 
but it may be true, nevertheless, 


The large amount of oats fed to hogs in this 
part of Iowa is impressive. Nearly every farm- 
ers’ elevator I ever inquired about in this see- 
tion (and they are numerous) has a large ham- 
mer type or attrition mill that does custom 
grinding on a large scale. In addition, one or 


By Francis A. Flood 


‘When the lunch bell gonged and the steward 
bowed me to a place at the head of one of the 
tables, there was a young man of somewhat my 
own color sitting next to my place. He was a 
Spaniard, from Peru, with just enough Chinese 
in his aneestry to make him belong on that ship. 
He shared a cabin with four Chinamen, and de- 
plored the situation profoundly. I had a cabin 
alone, with an upper and a lower berth, but I 
was selfish—and Nordic—enough so that I did 
not offer to share it with him. 


two other custom grinders are found in most 
towns, as well as many large or small mills on 
farms. The backbone of all this grinding busi- 
ness is oats, oats and barley mixtures and barley 
for hogs. More recently, the oat huller has come 
into use, and two county agents told me that 
they knew of at least six custom oat hullers in 
their counties. 

Every one seems to think that the huller and 
grinder will eventually convert all or nearly all 
of Iowa oats surplus into hog and chicken feed. 
At least, one would be willing to admit that pos- 
sibility if he saw, as I recently did, seven triple- 
box loads and three truck loads waiting their 
turn to have oats hulled or ground at the cus- 
tom mill. Of course, I realize that this conges- 
tion wasn’t normal;a rain the night before— 
that kept farmers out of the hay and corn fields 
—had piled up business for the feed grinder. 


As to the profitableness of flax as a crop in 
the regular rotation for northern Iowa, I am 
not. qualified to express an opinion. But as to 
the beauty of the fields when in bloom, I am 
able to testify. 

I thoroly enjoy the beauty of various shades 
of green and yellow and gold and white, that 
one sees as he travels along corn belt roads in 
early July. There are at least fifteen distinct 
shades of green, and nearly as many yellow 
hues. But the blue of the flax fields in the 
middle of the day seems, to me, a new and ex- 
tremely desirable addition to the range of corn 
belt colors and shades. 


hite Man On a Japanese Ship 


Flood Starts On a Month’s Journey Across the Pacific—First Stop, Japan 


a professional pug’s, and his little black mous- 
tache as aggressive as a firing turret on a bat- 
tleship. He was solid and neat as a baby beef, 
and there was as much iron in his eye as in the 
ship he ruled. With the proper outlay of gold 
stripes and decorations, he could well have 
passed for the captain of the Mikado’s great 
navy. : 

Every morning—long before I was up—I 
could hear him on the bridge deck, snorting 
and snapping thru his morning exercises. He 
counted as he worked, in Japanese, and his 
staceatic grunts barked out like the commands 
of a marine sergeant double 





man, @yorthwest corner of the state where two mower 
well Hcwaths had been eut around the barley and oat 
d ‘‘a Bifields and made into hay, preparatory to start- 
care- Hing the binder. I saw several farms with bor- 
ders around each field of alfalfa, red clover, 
ming [clover and timothy, or timothy. These borders 
¢ the [make for convenience and ease in putting in, 
e soil testing and harvesting both small grain and 
© old feorn with large machines. At the same time, 
acco, [these borders produce a creditable amount of 
dless [Jfeed and do keep down weeds where they are 
¢ the Hfapt to be worst. 
ehen- ——— 
Here I saw more wild mustard in oats in northwest 
rota- §jJowa during the week ending July 13, than I 
First JJhad seen in years. Of course, there was not a 
year, [very high percentage of fields infested. Twenty- 
third Hfive years ago, in the community in which I 
. ahd [§was raised, in Pottawattamie county, there was 
» the [Zmustard in every oat field, unless my memory 
year, ffisfaulty. It was a very common practice to im- 
provise a Sieve out of fly screen, to sort out most 
con- 
ree- ‘ 
eS a 
hell- e nN 
, « 
nted 
this 
eyed 
yr HEY make no non-stop airplane flights 
> a across the Pacific. It is a big ocean. A 
0 to few years ago, when I made a voyage on 
. of gthe Leviathan from New York to Cherbourg, 
him. France, in five days, I thought I had made a 
‘ered long journey. And I had. But now, here I was 
rind § 2 Hongkong, boarding the Japanese passenger 
yard (ship, Rakuyo Maru on May 29, and not sched- 
tion ued to reach San Francisco until July 5. Even 
for [gdim, on his fast Canadian liner, would be eight- 
> he geen days going from Hongkong to Seattle. And 
was §@y journey, north to Japan and then south to 
me- (Honolulu, was a considerably longer route. 
Naturally, on such a long 
ing, grovase I was concerned about 


of my accommodations, the com- 
17) fort. and food, and the kind 

‘ fof fellow passengers I would 
have. I had four bustling 
Chinamen load _ themselves 
with my baggage and carry it 
from the King Edward VII 
hotel down to the pier from 
which the ‘‘taxi’’ boats oper- 
ated back and forth to the 
ships in Hongkong harbor. I 


me rode out to the Rakuyo Maru, 
ay climbed over the side—and 
of found Orientals everywhere. 
ten There wasn’t a white per- 
ce son on the entire ship. And 
i that was to be my home for a 


He month! 
There was hardly anyone 





timing the snappiest detail in 
the corps. 

Thru the intervention of 
my Japanese merchant friend 
—Mr. Ku—I got permission 
to sit in on the afternoon ses- 
sion of these crackling exer- 
cises, which were held on the 
rug in the first eabin saloon. 
A half-dozen of the ship’s of- 
ficers were emulating the 
rigid program of their chief, 
and he was putting them thru 
a ealicthenie drill that, I 
thought, must surely ‘make 
or break them soon. Here 
was no eollege physical edu- 
eation drill, here were no 
army setting-up exercises — 
here was a group of mighty 
little iron men who were 
clicking like so many robots 
mounted on a system of cams. 








val- : 
who could speak English. The 
in 1 
ees purser and the chief steward 
ase could answer any questions 
a 


they wanted to answer about 

the ship and my second-class 

lds cabin and my meals, but could not qualify as 
; conversationalists at all. 






ay I had plenty of company in my snug little 
gees cabin. There were hundreds of them—fleet 
al cockroaches that fled before my spray gun bar- 
ver (y 'age from every crack and retreat in the room. 
‘he [big fellows there were, two inches long, that 
wer scuttled aeross the floor like mice, and little, 
am [y Lumbler ones that disappeared and then crawled 
oe forth in families, in clans, in tribes. We fought 
a. em, my Japanese cabin boy and I, from that 
th [2¥ on. If the voyage had been any shorter, 





we could never have finished the job, for we 
were still campaigning up to the very last. 






on 





Harvesting rice in Japan. 


There were only two first-class passengers 
on the whole ship. One was a Japanese mer- 
chinat who did business in Hongkong and was 
making one of his semi-annual visits to his 
homeland im Japan. He spoke good English, 
and I was sorry he would leave us so soon. The 
other first-class passenger was a Chinaman who 
spoke neither Japanese, English or Hongkong 
Chinese, and who, therefore, could not talk to 
his only fellow passenger in the first-class quar- 
ters. We had far more sociability in our own 
end of-the ship. 

The captain was a bristling, ruddy, Japan- 
ese gentleman, with his hair cropped short like 





Japan was making her men 
of the sea real men. 

I was a head taller than the biggest of the 
lot. I was in good physical trim after my 
months of trekking in the bush and my week or 
so of rest on the boat from Bangkok to Hong- 
kong, and I had done these exercises before, 
after a fashion. Would the captain permit me 
to take part? They rigged me up with a gym- 
nasium suit, and a huge towel as a base, and I 
tried to click along with the rest. 

I am afraid I brought disgrace to our ath- 
letie American race. I was clumsy and slow, 
I was out of time, I only half completed the 
movements, I sluffed from one into the other. 
I was like a elumsy (Concluded on page 17) 
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“We'll Cut Off a Gable and Add a New 
Roof’, Said the Smiths, and They 
Finally Solved Their 


Puzzles in Buildin 


By ELEANOR BAUR 


NGULAR gables, as promi- 
nent and as unattrac- 
tive as the proverbial 
sore thumb. Uninterest- 
ing roofs, trimmed with 
gingerbread cornices— 

unfitted to the house 
on which they rest as 
an unbecoming hat 
would be to its own- 
er. Chimneys-——slend- 

er, stick-like affairs that seem ready 
to topple at any moment. Windows, 
so thoughtlessly placed that they 
glare out at the passersby for all 
the world like vicious headlights. 
Oh, the old house, is full of faults 
and mistakes, product of that period 
when a house was designed to fur- 
nish living quarters for a family 
with little thought to inside com- 
fort or outside beauty. That doesn’t 
mean that everything’s wrong— 
often only litle things that can be 
easily remedied if one cares to 
try. 

Today,’these problems of the old 
house are being solved everywhere by 
families of limited means who can not 
afford new houses and so must be 
content to unravel that puzzling tangle 
of builders problems presented by the 
old house. 


The Smith’s Ugly Duckling 


There was the Smith’s house for in- 
stance—a regular ugly duckling of a 
house with it’s unscreened banistered 
porches, protruding like a pair of 
plane wings from either side of the 
house. Tall, overgrown, ungainly, it 
loomed before the passerby. 

The Smiths called it their under- 
nourished child. “Plenty of frame 
work,” they said, “but such a lack of 
flesh.” Not the least bit alluring or 
even inviting. Every angle stood for 
a corner of a room—no more. The in- 
side was just as uninteresting. You 
stepped from a sagging porch into the 
“front room”’—if you knocked at the 
right door. There were two of them. 
Otherwise, you got asked into the din- 
ing room—and for some reason or 
other, this was the door at which you 
usually knocked. The other was al- 
ways closed. You see the front room 
was really at the back of the L-shaped 
house and the dining room occupied 
the front. of the house, and opened 
onto a front and a back porch with 
two windows on the south. It was 
really almost too light. 

The dining room itself wasn’t so 
bad—if the Smith twins hadn't wanted 
to use one corner for a play house and 
Father Smith hadn't liked the cot to 
be in the space by the front windows 
where he always snatched forty winks 
at noon after he'd finished his paper. 

As it was, callers usually arrived— 
and knocked at the wrong door—just 
after father had had his forty winks 
and left the cot a tumbled mess of 
papers and rumpled blankets or the 
twins had finished cutting out animal 
circuses and hadn't had their atten- 
tion called to that after process of 
picking up. So they all agreed that 
something must be done—economical- 
ly, of course, because there wasn’t 
much money. 

They spent a series of evenings 
around the dining room table, draw- 
ing practical and impractical plans, 
agreeing, discussing, and disagreeing. 
Finally they listed their best ideas— 
including at least two requests of 
each member of the family—and took 
their plans and ideas to an architect. 


“We want a house,” they told 
him, “that will make people on the 
outside want to come in.” 

And indeed the problem of the in- 
side arrangement wasn’t so great as 
that of giving a homey lived-in ap- 


pearance to the house as one saw it 
from the outside. 

suilding on a den with a roof that 
included the porch and made it a part 
ot the house instead of merely an ap- 
pendage was the architect's first sug- 
gestion. “You don’t want to sit out on 
your front porch swallowing dust and 
growing envious of your neighbors 
new cars,”’ he told them. “What. you 
want is a comfortable porch here at 
the back of the living room where 
you can come out and enjoy your view 
of the hills and the fragrance of your 
own garden.” 

So the front porch became merely a 
welcoming stoop and the never used 
side porch was enclosed and became 
the summer living room. 

A comfortable combination den and 
play room was added to the end of the 
dining room. The dining room was to 
become the living room, and the front 
room was changed to the dining room. 
There were three sunny windows for 
father’s cot, and a fireplace 
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The Smith 
home is illus- 
trated above. 
In the new 
plan, the din- 
ingroom was 
moved to the 
back of the L 
—leaving the 
front of the 
house for the 
living - room 
and den. 


ble rock fireplace—one opening into 
the new living room and the other con- 
tributing to the comfort of the newly 
added den. The rocks came from the 
farm and the twins felt that they had 
a real share in the fireplace because 
of the rocks they’d picked up. 

It was Mums who suggested con- 
verting the front room into the dining 
room and sealing that trying second 
door. That way their guests wouldn’t 
have to cope with the perplexing prob- 
lem of at just which door they were 
supposed to knock. Then, too, the 
front room was smaller than the liv- 
ing room and since the day of large 
dining rooms has passed, the front 
room was plenty large. The kitchen 
opened into both rooms and was equal- 
ly convenient to either so the change 
was a simple matter. 

The most priceless treasure in the 
old house was an old black walnut 
stairway. The family had lived with 
it so long that it really meant little to 





for comfort. This was the 





only addition made in the size 





of the house. Because the old 
dining room was so light any- 
way, they felt that they could 
dispense with the two front 
windows. 


A Roof That Fits 


Did you ever see a small 
boy in his father’s big felt 
hat? But what a foolish ques- 
tion. Anyway, that was the 
way the roof of the Smith’s 
house looked. 

“We'll just lop off the cor- 
nices, add new siding and em- 
phasize the horizontal lines of 
the house by putting on shut- 
ters. That will take away 
that scanty, half-clad appear- 














ance that your windows now 





have.” The architect had be- 
come very interested in the 
Smith’s struggle to transform 
their ugly duckling. “You'll 























add 20 per cent to the general 








appearance of your house just 

by filling in around the foundation. 
Your house wants to seem settled 
down on to the ground, not perched 
high on a hill.” 

With the installation of a furnace, 
the chimney in the living reom became 
unnecessary. After some discussion 
it was decided that the chimney 
should be widened and used for a dou- 


them. Only Babs, the daughter, held 
out for leaving it in. It had been 
moved from Grandfather Smith’s old 
house when that. was torn down years 
ago, and Babs loved it. So had the 
twins—only mother wasn’t awfully 
lenient about letting them slide down 
it—and so they didn’t much mind let- 
ting the open stairway go. 


It was the architect. who sided in 
with Babs. “We'll put in a door at 
the head of the stair so you'll have no 
heating problem,” he promised and 
when the living room, was completed 
it was one of the charm spots in a 
wholly charming house. Father al- 
ways continued to object, however, be 
cause it didn’t make a “get-a-way” 
very handy when company drove in 
and found him stretched out in the 
den and his shirt out in the wash 
room. Mums kept a pile of clean 
shirts in a little cupboard beside the 
fireplace after father had had one or 
two unfortunate encounters. 


Little Expense Inside 


They didn’t add hardwood floors, 
because, as father said, those could be 
added later, when the coffer wasn’t so 
low. By removing an extra strip of 
decorative molding on the woodwork 
inside, and then smoothing with sand- 
paper and finally painting, their in- 
terior finishing bill wasn’t so large. 

The biggest change inside was the 
extra closet space. They tucked one 
in every place they got a chance, and 
mother said nothing saved quite as 
much work as all this extra storage 
space—unless it was the clothes chute 
they put in in the hall. 

All in all, the Smiths were more than 
pleased with their home, once all the 
changes had been made. They all en- 
joyed it thoroly. As Babs said, it 
wasn’t too new to be comfortable, and 
Farmer Smith was heard to tell grand- 
ma that to him their house was a pret- 
ty good combination of a new and an 
old shoe—all the comfort of an old 
one, and all the good looks of one that 
was new. 





Send Us Your Story 


What the Smiths did, anyone may 
do. Perhaps you’ve done it—a widened 
window here, there an enclosed porch. 
Possibly only the addition of shrub- 
bery and the filling in about the foun- 


dation. Taking off and adding new 
gables in the places where they be- 
long, simplifying the roof and cor- 
nices, grouping the windows—all these 
things make for the transformation of 
the Ugly Ducklig. 

If you've solved your building puzzle 
to your own satisfaction, we'd like to 
know about it. If you have snaps of 
your remodeled home before and after 
the change, send them to us with a 
short story of what you did. Or if you 
have no picture of the house before 
the change, we’d be interested in hav- 
ing a picture of your house after the 
transformation. 

For each set of pictures and short 
story that we use, we will pay $5. Ad- 
dress your letters to Eleanor Baur, 
Building Page Editor. 





To disconnect electric appliances, 
pull on the plugs rather than on the 
cords, and save the delicate wires in- 
side. 
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| Service Bureau 


New Law Governing 
Auto Accidents 


Considerable question has arisen 
among our readers regarding the new 
Jowa law, recently put into effect, cov- 
ering operation of motor vehicles and 
the carrying of insurance on them. 
Some enthusiatic insurance men have 
passed the word that all owners must 
carry insurance and of course these 
agents have it for sale. So that this 
misrepresentation may be cleared up, 
we reprint herewith the act as ap- 
proved: 





An act to amend Chapter 251 of the 
Code of 1927, in relation to the registra- 
tion of motor vehicles and the right to 
operate motor vehicles, and providing for 
the suspension of licenses and the sur- 
rendering of license plates until payment 
of final judgment for damages caused by 
the operation of a motor vehicle and to 
declare a penalty for a violation of the 
provisions of this act. 

Be it enacted by the general assembly 
of the state of Iowa: 

Section 1—Chapter 251 of the Code of 
1927 is hereby amended by addition there- 
to the following additional sections: 

a. Suspension of Licenses—Whenever a 
final judgment is recovered in any court 
of record of this state in an action for 
damages for injury to or death of a per- 
son or for injury to property caused by 
the operation or ownership of any motor 
vehicle on the highways of the state, and 
such judgment shall remain unsatisfied 
and unstayed for a period of sixty days 
after the entry thereof, a transcript of 
such judgment duly authenticated may be 
filed with the county treasurer and there- 
upon the county treasurer shall forthwith 
suspend the license, if any, of the judg- 
ment debtor or debtors, as the case may 
be, to operate a motor vehicle on the 
highways of the state, and shall forthwith 
suspend the registration of any and every 
motor vehicle registered in the name of 
such judgment debtor or debtors, and the 
county treasurer shall forthwith notify 
such owner or owners by registered mail 
of such cancellation, and the owner or 
owners so notified shall, within ten days 
of the date of mailing such notice, sur- 
render to the county treasurer all license 
plates so suspended, and such suspension 
shall net be removed nor such license 
plates returned by the county treasurer, 
nor shall a license to operate a motor 
vehicle thereafter be issued to such judg- 
r t debtor or debtors, nor shall a motor 
vehicle be registered in the name of such 
judgment debtor or debtors until proof 
that such judgment has been stayed, sat- 
isfied or otherwise discharged of record, 
shall be filed with the county treasurer. 

Provided however, that (1) when $5,000 
has been credited upon any judgment or 
judzments, rendered in excess of that 
é t for personal injury to or the death 
of one person as the result of any one 
accident, or (2) when subject to the limit 
$5,000 for each person, the sum of 
$10,004 ) has been credited upon any judg- 
ments rendered in excess of that amount 





for personal injury to or death of more 
than one person as a result of any one 
accident, or (3) when $1,000 has been 


tredited upon any judgment or judgments, 
rendered in excess of that amount for 
damage to property as the result of any 
one accident, resulting from the owner- 
ship or operation of a motor vehicle by 
such judgment debtor, or with his per- 
mission expressed or impHed then and in 
such event, such payment or payments 
shall be deemed a satisfaction of such 
judgment or judgments for the purposes 
of this section only. 

b. Final Judgment Defined—No judg- 
ment shall be deemed final after an ap- 
peal from such judgment is perfected and 
@ supersedeas bond is executed, filed and 
approved as provided in Section 12858 of 
the Code of 1927. 

ce. Registration Reinstated—If after reg- 
istration has been suspended, a judgment 
is satisfied or otherwise stayed or ren- 
dered non-final by the perfecting of ar 
appeal and by the execution filing an ap- 
provel of a supersedeas bond, the county 
treasurer shall reinstate and re-register 
Such licenses so suspended, and _ shall 
forthwith return such license plates so 
surrendered. 

d. The operation of a motor vehicle on 
the highways of this state during the pe- 
riod of such suspension by any person 
Whose right to operate a motor vehicle in 
this state shall have been suspended un- 
der the provisions hereof shall constitute 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $25 nor more than $100. 


Anyone can read that insurance is 
not. compulsory. However, we feel 
that any person owning property 
should protect himself just a little 
and carry some insurance. We are all 
liable to have accidents and if one 





rival marketing organizations. 








mcets with disaster nothing is nicer 
than to pass the buck to an insurance 
company. 


Watch Out for New Ford 
Shares Offer 


The Better Business Bureau sends 
out. a warning to folks to beware of 
an offer that is being made by some 
unreliable speculators, offering shares 
in the Ford Motor Company, recently 
opened up in Europe. 

Up to date the Ford company has 
not made any public announcement of 
their financing plans. Until they do, 
any one patronizing these brokers is 
liable to get stung. Remember that 
stocks offered by telephone, by tele- 
graph or by special letters from con- 
cerns asking you to act at once are 
the kind to let alone. The Ford con- 
cern is a large one and is of course 
well known to many folks. But that 
doesn’t mean that any offer of their 
stock is sound. Always investigate 
carefully before buying even stock of 
as big a concern as the Ford Motor 
Company. There might be a danger- 
ous rattler in the deal. 


Federal Farm Board Gets 
Down to Work 


(Continued from page three) 
of almost continuous board meetings 
to personally attend to shipping some 
of his stock to market. 





Just now the principal action that | 


is required must come from the farm- 
ers generally, the board points out. 
They must join their organizations, 
and these groups must consolidate. 
The board cannot fuss around with 
representatives of several livestock 
marketing organizations from the corn 
belt when these groups could just as 
well get together and present their 
cases with a united front. This is the 
viewpoint of the board. Members of 
the board declare that altho Iowa farm- 
ers and their organizations have been 
in the forefront thru the campaigns 
for farm relief, a great deal needs to 
be done in this state to increase the 
membership and cooperative action of 
It also 
is pointed out that the board must 
work thru marketing groups and can- 
not carry out the law thru general all- 
purpose organizations, tho the latter 
will be helpful in strengthening the 
marketing agencies. 

President Hoover is having a hard 
time selecting the ninth member of 
the board—the one to represent grain. 
He is represented as being impatient 
with conflicting claims and recom- 
mendations of rival farm groups, and 
may pick a man whom he considers 
generally satisfactory to all interests 
but who is not known as a grain mar- 
keting specialist. Both Julius Barnes, 
Hoover’s war time associate, and 
Eugene Meyer, formerly chairman of 
the farm loan board, are practically 
out. of the picture. A story has been 
going the rounds in Washington re- 
cently that Meyer, instead of volun- 
tarily resigning from the loan board 
as was publicly announced at the time, 
really was asked by the president to 
turn in his resignation. 

In order that farmers may have a 
better understanding of President. 
Hoover’s views concerning the board’s 
range of action, your correspondent 
gives below his statement to the 
board upon the occasion of its first 
meeting. 

“T have no extended statement to 
make to the Federal Farm Board as to 
its duties. The wide authority and 
the splendid resources placed at your 
disposal are well known. 

“TI am deeply impressed with the re- 
sponsibilities which lie before you. 
Your fundamental purpose must be 
to determine the fact and to find solu- 
tion toa multitude of agricultural 
problems, among them to more nearly 
adjust production to need; to create 
permanent, business institutions for 
marketing which, owned and con- 
trolled by the farmers, shall be so 
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three quarters of a century—eight mighty 
days of celebration, inspiration, education 
and entertainment—at 
livestock and agricultural fair. 


See pioneer days brought back to life; exhibits 
of old farming methods, costumes, furnishings, 
living conditions; mammoth pageant of trans- 
portation; reproduction of Hoover’s birth- 


Immense farm and livestock show—6,000 
head of stock; many acres of produce dis- 
plays; 40 acres of machinery; over 2,000 
farm boys and girls’ entries. 


aircraft show, 
show, women’s fair, 100-acre free 


Eight Days & Nights of Pleas- 
ure—auto races, horse races, 
hippodrome, “Last Days of 
Pompeii” — world’s 
gest fireworks spectacle, 
seven bands, 

scores of other 
features. 


Bring the Whole 
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wisely devised and soundly founded 
and well managed, that they by ef- 
fecting economies and giving such 
stability will grow in strength over the 
years to come. Thru these efforts we 
may establish to the farmer an equal 
opportunity in our economic system 
with other industry. 

“IT know there is not a _ thinking 
farmer who does not realize that all 
this cannot be accomplished by a 


magic wand or an overnight action. | 


Real institutions are not built that 
way. 
by strengthening the foundations and 
the initiative which we already have in 
farm organizations, and building stead- 
ily upon them with the constant 
thought that we are building not for 
the present. only, but for next year 
and the next decade. 

“In selecting this board I have 
sought suggestions from the many 
scores of farmers’ cooperatives and 
other organizations and yours were 
the names most universally commend- 
ed; you are thus in a sense the rep- 
resentatives of organized agriculture 
itself. I congratulate each of you 


upon the distinction of his colleagues 
and by your appointment I invest you 
with responsibility, authority and re- 
sources such as have never before 
been conferred by a government in 
assistance to any industry.” 


If we are to succeed it. will be- 














> FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 
Life Immunity with One Dose! } 


Your calves are liable to die from 

Blackleg unless you vaccinate 

One shot of Dr. Franklin's 

leg Vaccine gives dependable 

y. Its patented process 

chemical sterilization gives high- 
est potency and purity. 


them 


Sold by Drug Store Agencies at §4¢ 
dose. Send for Free Caif Book full 
of interesting facts on the care of 
calves. Write today. 


0. M. Franklin Blackieg Serum Co. 
Denver. ty Alisan Wichies, | 
Ama >, ‘ 
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SAFETY FIRST! 2°,7 9.55, buvins 

from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 











SAVE YOUR STRAW 


Don’t blow it away. It’s so easy to 
stack with a Finnigan Stacker Hood. 
No blast on the stack. Will save 
enough straw to pay for itself in a few 
days. Simple to operate and easily 
attached to all blowers. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee. Immediate shipment. See 
your dealer or write or wire 


FINNIGAN MFG. CO., Anamosa, lowa 
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Avoid Mixups in Truck 


Shipments 

Motorization of livestock transporta- 
tion increases, as witnessed by statis- 
tics on truck receipts at the terminal 
livestock markets. Any rapid change 
in established methods or practice 
brings new problems, and commer- 
cial livestock trucking is no excep- 
tion. 7” 

An important question thus arising 
is proper identity of ownership where 
several owners are represented in a 
single truck load of stock. Often the 
truckman loads the stock after dark 
or before daylight. When a mistake 
occurs the easiest course, by both 
truckman and owner, is to blame one 
or more agencies at the terminal mar- 
ket. That is indicated by the follow- 
ing statement by a federal livestock 
market supervisor at one of our larg- 
est terminal markets: 

“It is found that trncks arrive at 
the stockyards, carrying animals of 
the same species and belonging to two 
or more owners, and that very fre- 
quently none of the animals are 
marked in any way to show ownership. 
As a result, the identification of the 
animals as to ownership is left wholly 
to the memory of the truck driver, 
who in all probability never saw them 
before they were loaded into his truck 
at the various farms. Under such cir- 
cumstances, errors are bound to occur 
and unfortunately such errors, in the 
minds of the owners, often reflect ad- 
versely upon the handling of the an- 
imals after arrival at the market, 
when as a matter of fact, the fault was 
elsewhere. It is the supervisor’s opin- 
ion that it is a mistake for producers 
to allow their valuable livestock to be 
loaded into a truck with animals of 
the same species belonging to other 
producers for transportation to mar- 
ket, without having them properly 
marked for identification. The super- 
visor believes that it would be wise 
for producers to mark their animals 
and to furnish truck drivers with a 
signed invoice showing the owner’s 
name, address, name of consignee, 
number, species and markings of an- 
imals consigned. Undoubtedly, if such 
procedure were followed consistently, 
the opportunity for losses and mix 
ups, which result in complaints and 
dissatisfaction, would be very greatly 
lessened.” 

The Hartford Insurance Company 
(livestock department) furnishes 
every truckman carrying a Hartford 
truck insurance policy with a book 
of forms, bound in quadruplicate. The 
truckman is to fill out one of these 
for each consignment loaded. The 
original is intended for the commis- 
sion company to which the livestock 
is consigned. One carbon is left with 
the shipper and another goes to the 
Hartford office at the market to which 
the livestock is consigned. The fourth 
copy is retained by the truckman. 

Too much trouble? It requires about 
two minutes time. Looks like you 
doubted the truckman’s honesty? 
Chances are he will approve the use 
of such a plan. Certainly he should 
be glad to have the stock marked so 
as to save his time in identifying 
ownership when he unloads the stock 
at the market—R. C. Ashby. 


Disking Alfalfa 

An Towa reader writes: 

“IT have a good field of alfalfa but 
it is full of dandelions and _ other 
weeds. Will it hurt. to double disk it 
after the first cutting? This field is 
two years old.” 

When blue grass and dandelions get 
started in an alfalfa field it helps con- 
siderably to give a thoro double disk- 
ing after the first cutting. No matter 
how severe the disking, the alfalfa 
is not much damaged and the weeds 
are given a severe setback. Some peo- 
ple think that the alfalfa is actually 
helped by the disking, but in our opin- 
ion the only help comes thru the de- 
struction of the competitive weeds. 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 

















_ Dan Farrell's father whipped 
him for something which Bill 
Tucker had done and Bill Tucker stood 
by and said nothing, enmity between 
the Farrells and the Tuckers was 
established. Dan ran away from home 
and never came back, but his mother 
never forgave Bill Tucker and when 
Dan’s widow and children bought a 
farm near Dan’s old home and re- 


| turned there to live, the feud was con- 


tinued between the children of Dan 
and Bill. At first, luck seemed to be 
against. the Farrells for some of the 
land they had bought was considered 
worthless, and the stock which they 
supposed went with the land had been 
sold, but Bobs and Babs, the twins, 
saved a sick horse which had been 
given them by some gypsies who had 
camped near the farm, and Grandma 
Farrell suggested the use of cattle for 
work animals to supplement the one 
horse. The experiment worked out 
well and the next problem which faced 
the Farrells seemed to be how to 
turn the alfalfa field in the sour bot- 
tom lands into a paying proposition. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JE hen houses were ready for 
bringing home the chickens. The 
children were tickled rosy pink, be- 





“Oh!” said Babs, looking puzzled, 
“What are we goin’ to take ’em there 
fer?” 

“To lime the field—sweeten it up.” 


“Oh!” again from Babs, looking 
more puzzled. 
“We'll put ’em in th’ wagon, an’ 


hitch The Luck an’ Star to her.” He 
hesitated, walked to the lime barrels 
and looked them over. “I don’t think 
you an’ me kin lift ’em. Run to the 
house an’ tell mammy t’ come here.” 

Babs ran. 

Mammy came out. Bobs had already 
rolled the barrels to the wagon. “Take 
hold, mammy, and help boost.” 

“Foh de Lawd sakes! What yo’ gwin’ 
t’ do now?” 

“Boost, mammy,” and he took hold 
of a barrel and tried to fift it. 

“Don’ do dat, chile! Yo’ huht yo’self. 
Let mammy doit.” She tried to lift the 
barrel alone. She failed. By their united 
efforts the feat was accomplished. The 
barrels were in the wagon. Bobs threw 
in a bucket and the fireshovel. 

Mammy was as mystified as Babs. 
She watched the lad bring out The 
Luck and hitch her up with Star to 
the wagon. He drove to the worth- 
less alfalfa field. He left the wagon 
at the field and returned to the house 
for the seeder. Shortly he was back 





“A debt—and besides you have ruined the alfalfa.”’ 


cause they couid have their mena- 
gerie. There was another reason for 
Bobs’ delight, but that was a secret. 
He wanted to “sprise’” maw. But, 
Bobs didn’t have a corner on secrets. 
Jule had one too. She had arrived 
at a solution about the horse that 
was for sale, a mate for The Luck. 

She would take the silver to the 
city and pawn it for what she thought 
the horse might bring at the sale. 
She had it already packed. The sil- 
ver must be redeemed. It was a 
family heirloom handed cown from 
colonial days, and some of it much 
older. She wouldn't think of part- 
ing with it for good. 

No sooner was the truck, carrying 
Jimjams and maw to the city, out of 
the yard than Bobs began to put his 
schemes into action. He hurried out. 
and examined the lime barrels. Two, 
were empty, three were intact. 

From the lime barrels he went into 
the machine shed. He examined each 
piece of machinery, looking it over in- 
tently. Bobs was in a deep study. He 
didn’t know what piece of machinery 
would suit his purpose. 

He compromised on the seeder. He 
called Babs to help him get it out. 
By much pushing and shoving the 
thing was done. 

“t reckon we'd better take the lime 
barrels to the field,” he said medita- 
tively. 

“The field. What field?” asked Babs. 

“The alfalfy field.” 





with the seeder. He said it wouldn’t 
work. It was too “darn slow any way.” 

He went to the phone and called up 
the man who spread the manure. Bobs 
stated his business. The man said that 
he would be right over with the team 
and that he would bring an extra man. 
Then he called up the lumber man in 
Wait, and ordered lime. 

He had closed the door, shutting 
Babs and Mammy out. Mammy had 
her ear to the key-hole. She heard 
him say: “Charge it to Mrs. Jule Far- 
rell.”” Then, “‘Yes, I’m her son. We live 
on the old Turner farm. Take it out 
to the alfalfy field.” 


TRUCK load of lime came from 

the dealers. The driver got down 
from the truck and went to the house 
to inquire about the location of the 
alfalfa field. Mammy directed him 
to the field. 

“What is the lime for?” asked the 
driver. 

“Lan’ sakes! I don’ know,” and she 
slammed the door in his face. 

It was a puzzled man who drove 
back to Wait. Be hanged if he could 
understand what they wanted with all 
that lime. But a sale was a sale, and 
the dealer should worry. 

Diligently the men worked spread- 
ing the lime. Bobs followed behind 
with the drag. He rode The Luck and 
Babs, with a cheese,cloth mask on her 
face, sat on the drag to keep it 
down. (Continued on page 18) 





Longer Rural Routes q 


| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


There is a movement on foot by the 
postal authorities to consolidate and 
thereby lengthen the rural routes, 
making fifty to sixty mile routes. 
Daily delivery on these routes can not 
be made in bad weather, we know, for 
this last winter proved that it is diffj- 
cult and sometimes impossible to de- 


liver mail over twenty to thirty mile 
routes. And there are many days dur. 
ing the entire year when road condi- 
tions will not permit daily delivery of 
mail to the farmer if the routes are 
fifty miles long. Last winter and 
spring, first it was snow, then mud, 
conditions over which the farmer had 
no control, which made it impossible 
for him to get his mail daily, and in 
many cases it was a week and some- 
times longer between deliveries. If 
this is the best that can be done on 
short routes, how are they going to 
better it on longer routes? 

With our city cousins getting two 
deliveries a day (and we are not want- 
ing to take anything from them), the 
farmer is entitled to one delivery a 
day and that to the box in front of his 
home. When complaint was made to 
some carriers about no delivery for 
several days or even a week in bad 
weather, these carriers told the farm- 
ers if they did not like it they could 
move their boxes to the pavement for 
that is where they will have to go 
after awhile anyway. 

Farmers, what do you think of that? 

Did you ever hear of a city or town 


| laying out its mail routes on the main 
| streets only, and making those on the 








less traveled and side streets go to 
the main streets for their mail? No! 
They deliver it.to their doors and that 
twice a day. 

A large majority of farmers live on 
the Jess traveled dirt roads and I think 
are entitled to the same service as 
those on the surfaced roads. The 
farmers living on these less traveled 
and dirt roads, tho they are mail 
routes, get no compensation for scoop- 
ing snow, tho they pay taxes to help 
pay for clearing the state roads of 
snow. I know farmers who scooped 
snow for several days at a time, last 
winter, to keep the roads open so they 
could get their mail, then when it 
thawed so the mail could not be de- 
livered by car, these farmers got their 
mail as best they could. In spite of 
the opinion of some to the contrary, 
farmers have some important mail to 
send out as well as receive. 

A postal inspector gave as the rea- 
son for lengthening the routes that 
farmers are complaining about the 
short time it takes for the carriers to 
make their routes. I think this is ex- 
aggerated. The “powers that be” 
haven’t been so quick to listen to the 
complaints of the farmers in the past. 
Right now in Washington there seems 
to be a determination on the part of 
some to see that agriculture does not 
get an equal show with industry. 

Let’s try to keep what they have 
given us. Write to your state farm 
leaders and to your representative and 
senators at Washington asking them 
to do what they can to check this 
longer route movement and to give the 
farmer as nearly as possible a 100 per 
cent daily mail delivery to his home. 

EARL WATTS. 

Page County, Iowa. 





Sweet Clover in Iowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I can remember sweet clover in one 
yard as far back as 1866, perhaps 
longer. We sometimes called it stink- 
ing clover and hung bunches in the 
house to drive out the flies. If the 
cows came in the yard and smelt 
it they turned around and went out. 
There is one bunch of pieplant in its 
first place and asparagus that has 
been on the farm since about 1859. 

JULIA MARKS. 

Delaware County Iowa. 
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Keep Going 
It has been my observation that the 
poys in Scouting and the boys and 
girls in Four-H Club work who “keep 
going” are the ones who make the 


greatest success and get the greatest 
penefit from the programs offered. 
There are lots of boys who enroll as 
Scouts with lots of enthusiasm; they 
get the Handbook, are very much in- 
terested in it for a while, and very en- 
thusiastic; but gradually they let up 
and forget that they ever were inter- 
ested, with the result that they get 
very little benefit from the program. 
The same thing is true in Four-H Club 
work. They are good starters but poor 
finishers, for the very reason that they 
do not “keep going.” On the other 
hand, there are lots of boys in Scout- 
ing and lots of boys and girls in 
Four-H Club work who study the op- 
portunities there are in Scouting and 
in club work, and who keep going 
strong until they reach the highest 
pinnacle of achievement. Their suc- 
cess encourages other boys and girls 
to achievements, and it is the boys 
and girls who “keep going,” studying 
the program in which they are inter- 
ested, and striving to get the most out 
of it, that get the greatest satisfaction 
and the greatest benefit from Scouting 
or Four-H Club work. 

There are grown folks who start on 
various programs on the farm, who are 
just like the boys and girls; they have 
lots of enthusiasm to start, but fail to 
make a success because they do not 
“keep going.” I like the boy or girl, 
and I like the man or woman, who is 
not only a good starter but a good 
finisher, and they are the kind who 
make a success of the things they 
undertake. They are the kind of folks, 
too, who decide what they want to do 
and how to do it. They are not satis- 
fied to allow themselves to do things 
only half-way, but follow anything 
they undertake until they make a suc- 
cess of it, and they get a whole lot of 
pleasure and satisfaction from making 
a real success of any undertaking. In 
other words, it is the boys and girls, 
the men and women, who know what 
they want to do and plan the best way 
to accomplish their purpose, that make 
a real success in life. If they make a 
mistake in the thing they undertake, 
they have the courage to back up and 
start over again, profiting by their 
mistakes. They make the initial ef- 
fort that is necessary in any under- 
taking, and keep on going until they 
finally achieve success. They are not 
discouraged by the difficulties that lie 
in their path, but study how to over- 
come these difficulties and do not let 
up a minute in their efforts to succeed. 
There is a feeling of real satisfaction 
on their part when they overcome ob- 
stacles that are in their way, and ob- 
stacles can be overcome if we have 
the will-power to overcome them. It 
takes courage, initiative, determination 
and conscientious effort to make a 
success in any undertaking. One suc- 
cess leads to another, and there is real 
Satisfaction when final success is 
achieved. 

I-venture to say that there will be 
boys and girls exhibiting baby beeves 
and pigs at the Iowa State Fair, who 
will be winners this year, for the very 
reason that they have profited by the 
mistakes of the past and have not. al- 
lowed these mistakes to discourage 
them, but have gone forward with the 
determination to succeed. In other 
words, they will be the boys and girls 





who “keep going,” the boys and girls 
who have done their very best, and the 
boy or girl who keeps on doing his or 
her very best is bound to succeed in 
the long run. Wheiher you win or 
lose, if you have done your very best, 
you have no reason to feel discour- 
aged. “Keep going,” and you will ulti- 
mately reach the fullest success. 

There will probably be 1,200 to 1,500 
boys and girls who are members of 
Four-H Clubs, or who are Scouts, at 
the Iowa State Fair. We like to see 
these young folks in action, and we 
like to meet them personally. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer headquarters, as usual, 
will be in the east end of Machinery 
Hall. The writer and Miss Baur will 
spend a good deal of time at our head- 
quarters. We extend to our Scouts and 
our Four-H Club boys and girls a cor- 
dial invitation to call and see us. We 
like to meet the young folks from the 

jallaces’ Farmer homes, as well as 
their parents. If there is any help that 
we can be to them, we are most happy 
to render service. 

There will be a Lone Scout booth in 
the educational department of the fair, 
which is located in the amphitheater 
building. Our Scouts, and boys who 
would like to be Scouts (any boy 
twelve years of age or over is eligible 
to membership), are cordially invited 
to look up this exhibit, which will be 
in charge of Lone Scouts and men in- 
terested in Scouting. Demonstrations 
of Lone Scout work will be one of the 
features of this booth. Literature tell- 
ing about the “Lone Scout Trail’ will 
be on hand for the benefit of those 
who desire it. We would like to see 
every farm boy twelve years of age or 


over a Scout. The program is one 
which will be of splendid benefit to 
him and of interest to every member 
of the farm family. Visit the Lone 
Scout booth, boys, and visit us, boys 
and girls, at the Wallaces’ Farmer 
headquarters, and you will give real 
pleasure to 
UNCLE JOHN. 





August Star Story 


Most. of the features of the heavens 
are changeless as far as we are con- 
cerned. Not for thousands of years 


. will the constellations appear greatly 


different from their present configura- 
tions. The sun, moon and planets all 
move around in their accustomed 
orbits. But once in a while a comet 
appears unexpectedly, a “new star” 
blazes out, or a meteor, or “shooting 
star,” flashes across the sky. It is 
the latter that in general are the most 
striking, because they alone, of astro- 
nomical bodies, have a visible motion. 
This is not because they are really 
moving faster than many other ob- 
jects, but because they are so much 
eloser—indeed, they sometimes actual- 
ly land on the earth and become a 
meteorite. No other astronomical 
bodies ever come into such intimate 
contact with us. 

On almost any clear, dark night one 
can see several meteors in the course 
of an hour, but at certain times of 
year they are particularly numerous. 
These are the times of the meteor 
“showers,” one of the most striking 
of them—the Perseid shower—coming 
this month. Perseid meteors can be 
seen from early in July until the end 
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of August, but it is on the night of 
August 11 and the early morning of 
August 12 that they are most numer- 
ous. On that night, especially after 
midnight, if you watch the constella- 
tion of Perseus in the northeastern 
sky—you will see many of them. 

When a meteor shower occurs, it is 
really due to the earth hitting the 
meteors, rather than the meteors hit- 
ting the earth. The meteors of the 
shower travel around the sun in a 
constant path—in the case of the Per- 
seids, the same as that of the 1862 
comet. Once a year the earth in its 
travels crosses the path of the 
meteors, and so they come into our 
atmosphere. When they do, the great 
friction generated by their rapid speed 
thru the air heats them to incande- 
scence, and so most of them are 
burned’ up. A few survive and reach 
the earth’s surface as meteorites. 

Meteorites, or meteors that survive 
the fiery passage thru the atmosphere 
of the earth, consist largely of iron or 
stone, tho various other elements have 
also been found in them. Most are 
rather small, tho one of thirty-six and 
a half tons that fell in Greenland was 
brought back to the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York by 
Admiral Peary, while one estimated at 
fifty tons has recently been discovered 
in South Africa. In Arizona there is a 
huge crater, nearly a mile across, that 
was formed by some huge meteorite, 
or group of a number of them, that 
struck the earth. Probably this hap- 
pened less than 2,000 years ago. 

So far as the other attractions of 
the August sky are concerned, the 
program is rather slim. Most of the 
planets have departed from the eve- 
ning sky, and only Saturn remains in 
the evening sky for more than a brief 
period after sunset.—James Stokley. 





‘“*Stories of lowa”’ 


Some of the boys and girls in the 
country schools of Iowa are going to 
have an interesting time. A new 
book, “Stories of Iowa for Boys and 
Girls,” has just been published by 
Macmillan (98 cents) and is to be used 
in some of the schools of the state. I 
see no reason, however, why parents 
who would like to have their children 
read the book should not obtain a 
copy, even tho the books are not 
adopted in the local school district. 

This is a splendid record in story 
form of the history of Iowa from the 
very earliest days. It is told by Miss 
Ruth A. Gallaher and Mr. Bruce E. 
Mahan, of the Iowa Historical Society. 
Children as young as six or seven 
would enjoy having most of the sto- 
ries read to them and the people of 
almost. any age would find the whole 
book interesting. I have just read it 
thru, and altho I have read a good 
many Iowa histories, this book still 
was good reading. 

Especially fine are the chapters on 
how folks lived in Iowa in the pioneer 
days. All the details are given of 
building sod houses, log houses, of 
farming and housekeeping in that pe- 
riod. There is a fascinating record 
also of the Indian fights in the early 
days and of the various Indian tribes 
that have lived in Iowa. Sometime 
it seems that our school histories deal 
entirely with events in other states 
and other sections. Once in awhile, 
therefore, we forget what a long and 
interesting history our state has had. 
This book reminds us in a very enter- 
taining way. We hope it will be widely 
read in Iowa farm homes.—D. R. M. 
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nia ever heard of romance in 
plain, ordinary, everyday bread? 
Certainly not the Sac County Four-H 
girls. Bread was just Dread to them 
and they very dramatically proceeded 
to tell their woes to an appreciative 
audience at the Four-H convention. 

“Oh, dear! What can the matter be, 
“Dear, Dear! What is it. is wrong with 


me,” 
(They sang and the audience began 
4 to sympathize with them.) 


“Oh, dear! Why can't I ever see 

That there is romance in bread? 

There’s red cheeks in greens, 

ii There’s even romance in the canning 
of beans, 

There’s romance in curtains, in paint- 


ing a bed 
w 3ut where’s the romance in bread?” 
ty And where indeed was the romance 
: in bread? We found ourselves won- 


dering if these Sac County girls were 
ie, going to find any romance in such a 
t common place subject. Then sudden- 
ib ) ly bright eyed Four-H girl hap- 


one 





if i pened onto the solution. 

| ; “There are just two things wrong 
& with us, girls,” she said. 

hae “Just two?” cried the rest of the 

i # ff Four-H girls. 

f : ‘ “Just two,” said the first girl with 

ne decision, “and those two things ac- 

ii ; count for our blindness. There is ro- 

He : mance in bread. Why there’s more 
thrill and war and history wrapped up 


in that bit of brown crust than 


ever keep in your head all at 


you 





could 
one time.” 


The girls had been grouped at 


ner 





one 


In Ag SC OL aN 


if ’ side of the stage and were sitting on 

i i benches and chairs around a_ small 

i] table. There were only five of them 

t i and they seemed to have completely 

it it forgotten their audience in this inter- 
‘ i esting discussion of the possibilities of 
oe , finding romance in bread. 

; “What are the two things that we 
lack?” asked one of the girls in the 
group. 

“Well,” ‘said the first girl, “the two 
things that we lack are information 
and imagination.” 

“But we have imagination,” said the 


girl. 
vou 


second 
“Then 

to use it on. 

tend?” 
“Certainly 


haven't the information 
Now listen! Can you pre- 


rer 








a “Well, then, I’ve been reading a lot 
ie about bread lately, just plain ordinary 
ie! bread, only it isn’t plain or ordinary 
i ; i and there’s so much to know about it 
i 4. that I can’t tell you half of it. I'll try 
4 : to tell you some of the most. romantic 
Be things. 
} a , “Now,” she said, taking a few steps 
oy i over to the right of the stage, “over 
ae here is your imagination. We'll draw 
I ¥ : an imaginary line around here and 
a ; whatever happens here will be hap- 
ql ; pening only in your imagination. See? 
a. | As I tell vou some of the interesting 
# ¢ things that I have found out. about 
4 bread, you pretend hard and maybe 
: you'll be able to see some of them 
Be , over here; in your imagination.” 
ie % “Is it a joke?” said one of the girls. 
i “Well! maybe,” said the first girl, 
, “but you just try it.” 
A ie “All right,” they all agreed. 
bs Some how they just couldn’t quite 


imagine a stage setting and so before 
the fun began they set their own 
stage. Over on the imagination side 
they moved in an old Swedish dower 
chest and beside it they placed a spin- 
ning wheel and a little table. Over 
the table was an old-fashioned red 
checked tablecloth. <A little old-fash- 
ioned chair was set near by. (The 
whole thing, of course, had been 
planned before hand so that it was 
done very quickly and was quite ef- 
fective when completed.) 

As soon as the stage had been set, 








““There’s Romance in Bread” 





the girls all settled back in their own 
group over at the extreme left of the 
stage. 

“There,” said the first girl, “how’s 
that?” 

“Splendid,” they all agreed. 

Then they listened while the first 
girl told the romance she'd found in 
bread. While the story was being 
told, interesting characters from other 
countries entered carrying the bread 
that was typical of their own country. 

“From the very 


tinued, that bread denotes the mental 
status of the nation. Coarse, rude 
breads, as a rule, come from nations 
of rough hardy people, and the finer 
more delicate breads from the more 
cultured people. You could imagine 
how interested we were when she told 
us that America had only one bread 
of it’s own, but that she was going 
to keep this a secret until the last 
part of the play. 

“Since the kind of bread the people 
of a country bake, 
denotes. what 





dawn of history,” 
thelittle story tell- 
er began, “bread 
has been one of 
the main foods of 
all people of all 





kind of people 
they are,” contin- 
ued the story tell- 
er. “You might 
know that folks 


time. ’Way back who are as thrifty 
in the stone age, and clean and do- 
the primitive wo- > = 1 mestic as the 
man knelt over I lay let Is Available Swedish people, 
the rocks, mixing “There’s Romance in 3read,” would make deli- 
the bread which written by Grace M. Ellis, is an cious breads, and 
she would later imaginative playlet that has to do they do.” 

bake over a rude with the history and making of the At this point, 


outdoor fire. Such 
rude, coarse bread 


breads of America and other lands. 
It is particularly suited to Four-H 


two Swedish girls 
entered, one with 


as it must have club girls who have been or are knokkebrot held 
been! I’m sure working with bread. The playlet as high in her hands 
that luck must written allows for sixteen char- and the other with 
have governed the acters. Some of these may be elimi- a short pole un- 


bread baking in 
those days. At its 
best, it must have 


nated or more may be added. 
Copies of the play with complete 
directions for costuming and stag- 


der her arm. They 
sat down on the 
chest and began 











been unleavaned ing may be had by sending your stringing the 
and very unapal- request, accompanied by a 2 cent bread, not looking 
atable. stamp to Eleanor Baur, Four-H at the audience. 

“Leavened Editor. The bread was 
bread, or bread made from flat 
which is raised milled rye meal, 
with yeast, was probably first made worked into a thin cold dough and 
by the Chinese. Most. of the bread then cut out. in round disks for all 
spoken of in the Bible is unleavened. the world like a phonograph record. 


Later on when ovens came into use 
for baking purposes, there were often 
public baking houses’ for bread. 
Ancient Rome had over three hundred 
of these houses. 

“In England the most dignified 
medieval matrons considered it a great 
distinction to be allowed to bake the 
bread. The title ‘Lady’ comes from 
‘loaf dien’ or the server of bread. 

“But I must hurry on to the things I 
want to tell you most, and that is all 
about the breads of foreign lands 
which have contributed to the making 
of the lovely whole wheat. loaf which 
we Four-H girls are making.” 

We learned as the story teller con- 


After it is baked it is strung on poles 
and hung in the kitchen to dry. 
Imagine an old time Swedish kitchen 
with the kitchen ceiling covered with 


long poles strung with this strange 
bread. Can’t you imagine how odd it 


looked and how Swedish Four-H girls 
would love to string this odd bread? 

‘As the Swedish girls left the stage 
our little story teller continued. “You 
would laugh if you could see the bread 
of France. The loaves are about a 
yard long and bigger around than a 
man’s arm. They are nearly all 
crust. Even their rolls are always 
very hard and crusty on the outside 
and very soft and white on the inside 














A group of Sac County Four-H girls staging the 

















play “There’s Romance in Bread.” 





and they are always delicious. The 
long shape makes the loaves con- 
venient to be carried under the arm 


so that the French man or woman can 
carry their lunch with them and eat 
as they go.” 

During the little story of the French 
bread a French girl entered dressed 
in her native costume. 

As soon as the French girl left the 
stage, we had a picture of Holland, 
the land of tulips and spotless kitch- 
ens, brought to our minds by the fresh 
little Holland boy and girl, with their 
wooden mixing bowls full of bread, 
rusks, lace cookies, Dutch letters and 
pumpernickles. They sat down on the 
chest feeding each other cookies while 
we were told about their bread. 

“There is the pumpernickle,” said 
our little story teller, “a heavy dark 
loaf made with very little yeast which 
would seem rather heavy and a trifle 
sour to us, but which is really very 
good sliced thin and served with Hol- 
land bologna. Many of the Dutch 
breads are so sweet and rich they can 
almost be classed as cookies. In fact 
the Dutch women are famous for their 
cookies. Their rusks are made from 
sweet rolls, which have been sliced 
thin and toasted. Their lace cookies 
are so thin and so open they look 
exactly like lace. 

“In Germany there is a great variety 
of breads, too. They too make the 
heavy pumpernickle and many, many 
fancy breads. Schnitzbrot, baked at 
Christmas time, is made by baking 
dried pears, prunes, raisins, spices and 
nuts in the dough which is made into 
long loaves.” 

Dressed in her full skirt and apron 
of two different colors, with a tight 
bodice and full sleeves the little Bo- 
hemian girl came in with her kolach 
and one huge round loaf of brown 
bread held high in each hand. 

There were others that visited the 
imagination stage of the Four-H girls. 
The Armenian girl came in with the 
small loaf of black bread and a rep- 
resentative of Mexico brought in the 
Mexican tortilla. To us, at first, tor- 
tilla tastes like a half-baked, lime- 
soaked pancake, but the taste for 
them seems to be easily acquired and 
travelers everywhere in Mexico buy 
quantites of them. They are really 
thin flapjacks made of corn meal por- 
ridge which has first been soaked in 
limewater and then hammered and 
rolled out on the grinding stone and 
baked on top of the stove. 

As you noticed, our little story teller 
at the beginning of the play told us 
that we had only one true American 
bread and this came as a surprise to 
all of us in the audience. 

Next to the last person coming onto 
the imagination stage was a large 
black Mammy with a huge golden corn 
bread held high in her hand. It is 
the only American bread. In fact it is 
as typical American as the Mammy 
cook who probably first concocted the 
recipe. 

As an audience, we were delighted 
with the surprise and the end of the 
play seemed perfect to us, when a 
Four-H girl in a spic and span uni- 
form wearing approved shoes came in 
holding high a loaf of her own whole 
wheat bread. 

When the play was over, we in the 
audience felt that we.could almost 
sing with the Four-H girls on the 
stage, 

“There’s romance in dresses, 
There’s red cheeks in greens 
There’s even romance in the canning 


of beans 

There’s romance in curtains, in paint- 
ing a bed 

But there’s even MORE romance in 
bread.” 
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At the National 4-H Camp 








“Corn and ’taters 
Wheat and straw 
Wind kiss’d Westerners 
Rah! Rah! Rah!” 


HIS was the spirit with which a 

group of Four-H’rs from seven of 
our middle and western states, having 
christened ourselves with the original 
name of “Wind kiss’d Westerns” and 
elected “Pat” Van Wert from Iowa as 
president, introduced ourselves to the 
third national Four-H camp. 

We left Chicago June 17 aboard the 
Capitol limited, arrived at the pic- 
turesque Harpers Ferry the next. morn- 
ing, and after enjoying a southern 
preakfast at Hilltop house, amid the 
singing of negro spirituals, some of 
which were Iowa music memory num- 
bers, we boarded busses for a trip to 
the famous Shenandoah caverns. 

Wednesday, June 19, Washing- 
tonians Who chanced to pass the De- 
partment of Agriculture grounds were 
greeted by green clad girls and white 
cad boys as they darted here and 





wa Four-H girls were represented at 
ynal camp by Marjorie Thurier of 
County, Mrs. Edith Barker, state 
and Gertrude Koch of Scott 


there among the rows of tents, hur- 
tiedly getting located, registering, and 
what not. Delegates were present from 
forty states and from Hawaii. 

Junior conferences were held each 
morning. We would open the session 
by group singing and Miss Buchanan’s 
“Dreaming,” “Plowing” and “Health 
Song,’ were special favorites. We 
then held group conferences in which 
we discussed interesting and worth- 
while Four-H problems and questions. 

Of course, went on many education- 


” 


al tours, but we were reminded that - 


we were living in true “camp life 
style’ when we slept in tents and 
went for early morning plunges in the 
swimming pool. 

It was thrilling to visit the White 
House, have our pictures photo- 
graphed with President Hoover, and 
have Mrs. Hoover make a personal 
y to our Four-H camp. We met 
many outstanding and interesting peo- 
ple. They all seemed to have a real 
Inderstanding of youth and the Four- 
it movement. 

The last night a national Four-H 
Pageant was put on and Iowa was 
Proud to have two of our representa- 
ives, Gertrude and Paul, in it. We 







































































































broke camp that night so we sang 
“taps” for the last time. We hated to 
say “goodby” ‘to the third national 
Four-H camp. 

The next day before train time, Mrs. 
Barker had a lovely surprise for the 
Iowa group. We visited the building 
in which Lincoln died, took a trip thru 
a beautiful park and the morning 
ended with a delicious dinner at the 
roof garden of the Washington hotel. 

The “Wind Kiss’d Westerners” were 
soon “homeward bound.” That night 
we had our last farewell meeting on 
the train before our final scattering 
the next morning in Chicago. So for 
the Iowa group it was, “Goodby” to 
the “Wind kiss’d Westerners” but it 
was “hello” to Iowa and to home.— 
Marjorie Thurier. 





Notes From a Girl’s 
Etiquette Book 


Introductions 

HIS question of just how and when 

to introduce is a great worry to 
Elizabeth. She says, “I never can re- 
member whose name you say first, the 
man’s or the woman’s, and I always 
have a horrible moment of hesitution 
which simply spoils everything!” 

Perhaps there is no_ point of 
etiquette which does seem so compli- 
cated as the art of making introduc- 
tions correctly. If introducing were 
something which just happened once 
in a great while, well, the subject 
could be easily dismissed. As it is, 
however, there are few persons in the 
world who are not called upon to per- 
form introductions almost every day. 
As long as there are people, someone 
will have to introduce them. And 
when you really stop to think about 
it, this thing of bringing other people 
together—strangers who might go thru 
life without ever meeting again—is 
something quite worth while. Think 
of the wonderful friendships and happy 
hours which have been made possible 
solely thru introductions! 

First, then, how is an introduction 
worded? If Elizabeth is introducing 
a woman and a man, she says, “Mrs. 
Barrett, may I present Mr. Jones?” or 
“Miss White, may I present Mr. Gra- 
ham?” In other words, a man is al- 
Ways presented to a woman, whether 
she is married or single. A single 
woman is always presented to a mar- 
ried one, and a younger woman to an 
older one. For instance, “Mrs. Bar- 
rett, may I present Miss White?’ or 
“rs. Barrett, Miss White.” The “may 
I present” part is sometimes a little 
awkward sounding and may be omitted 
if the names are spoken correctly. 
Still, the phrase is always right and it 
is safer for Elizabeth to use it until 
she is perfectly sure she can make an 
introduction properly without its help. 

Two girls are introduced this way, 
“Miss White, this is Miss Jones,” or 
“Eleanor, do you know Dorothy Mil- 
ler?” or “Ellen, this is my sister, 
Dorothy.” If Elizabeth is introducing 
her brother to another young man, she 
might say, “Bill, this is Eleanor’s 
cousin, Jack White.” or simply, “Bill, 
this is Jack White.” If you bring a 
new friend home from school, you 
would simply say, “Mother, this is 
May White.” 

There is only one correct reply to an 
introduction, and that is “How do you 
do?” This holds true the world over 


and is absolutely all that it is neces- 
sary to say. 


It is not considered cor- 


rect to say “Pleased to meet you” in 
answer to an introduction. 

It is Elizabeth’s privilege always to 
extend her hand to a man who is being 
presented to her, altho it. is rarely 
necessary to shake hands unless the 
person is someone she has always 
wanted to know, or the friend of a 
member of her own family. Men usual- 
ly shake hands with other men when 
they are introduced. Of 
course, if a man should 
extend his hand to Eliza- 
beth, she must accept it 
quickly and remember f 
that there are times 
when her own judgment. 
must help her out in 
situations such as this. 

Expressions which 
are not used by cul- 
tured people in mak- 
ing introductions are 
“Let me make you 
acquainted with,” or 
“Shake hands with,” 






















Charlotte Cerro Gordo 


Four-H 


Skine, 
Iowa's 


County, 
queen, 


or “Meet the wife.” The first rule, real- 
ly, is that of simplicity. Use the sim- 
plest words, and phrase your introduc- 
ti ns in the simplest way, and you will 
find yourself gradually becoming at 
ease and un-self-conscious when you 
are called upon to “do the honors.” 
After an introduction, if you have 
found your new acquaintance agree- 
able and have conversed with him or 
her for a few moments, it is correct 
and friendly to close the conversation 
with “Goodbye, Mrs. Jones, I am very 
glad to have met you,” or “I hope I 
shall see you again soon.” 
All persons gathered at 
table should be introduced to each 
other. However, if you happen to 
meet a very chance acquaintance when 
walking down the street with another 
friend, it is not necessary to intro- 
duce them even if you do stop to speak 
to the acquaintance. In introducing, 
as in everything else, you will have 
ample opportunity to use your own 
good judgment and good sense. Learn 
these few simple rules, use discretion 
in applying them, and you can’t go 
very far wrong!—Rachel Hawthorne. 
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F amous Women of 
History 


ETWEEN five and six hundred 

girls presented the colorful pag- 

eant, “Famous Women in History,” at 
the convention this year. 

The pageant opened showing Mary, 
mother of the world’s Savior, the shep- 
herds and the wise men of the east 

being led by the star to worship 

at the manger. As they moved 

toward the bright star shining 
across the open stage, a group of 
205 club girls, representing the 
herald angels, sang, “Hark, the- 
Herald Angels Sing.” 

The second episode carried the 
audic.ice to a scene at the court 
of Spain. Isabelle of Spain 
pledged her jewels that. the 
dream of Columbus, “The Mad 
Man of Genoa,” might come true. 
The part of Isabelle was played 
by Helen Milton, of Cherokee 
county. 

The third episode pictured a 
scene from the “Merchant of 
Venice.” Portia becomes 
the third great woman in 
history. “Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in” was the basis for the 
fourth episode. It was dur- 
ing this scene of a human 
slave market that Lincoln 
denounced slavery. 

For the last episode, most of our 
own famous women were chosen. 
These included Madam Curie, Susan 
B. Anthony, Jane Addams, Ida Tar- 
bell, Helen Wills and others. 

The grand finale and processional 
was the last and most impressive 
scene. This was really the club girls’ 
own. Two hundred girls in blue uni- 
forms formed the emblem of our or- 
ganization. Girls dressed in white 
were used for the number four. The 
girls sang Miss Buchanan’s “Dream- 
ing,” and then the Four-H girl’s queen, 
Charlotte Skine, of Cerro Gordo coun- 
ty, was crowned. The complete cast 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.”— 
Helen Donavin, Alice Pierce. 





A lot of you girls look forward to 
the second issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
each month, because that is the time 
for Betty’s Scrapbook page. Be sure 
that you watch for Bettys’ August 
page. That month she has a surprise 
for you—one that will give each Little 
Betty Cook a chance—but, there, I 
mustn’t tell you. Remember—the sec- 





ond August issue!—E. B. 





a Four-Hf sta‘e cfficers were installed during convention week. 
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eft to 


Reading from 


1 right: Clara Austin, Butler County, secretary; Alberta Hopp, Linn 
County, president; Nellie Mann, Dallas County, historian; Margaret 
Everett, Mahaska County, vice president. 
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Gypsy tour afloat on the Osage river. 





| Gypsy Tours for Lone Scouts 





During the summer some sort of a 
camping trip will, or should be, in the 
mind of every Lone Scout, and there 
is no reason why every bunch of 
Lonies should not enjoy a few days or 
a week of this sort of fun. One of the 
best ways to have a mighty good time 
for a few days is for a bunch of Scouts 
to go on one of the “Gypsy Tours” or 
“Roving Camps” that have become so 


popular among Scouts the last few 
years. 

While many of these camps are 
rather extensive and beyond the 


means of a lot of fellows, vet. there is 
a great advantage in this type of 
camping in that it can be adapted to 
the means of most every Scout. It is 
not even necessary to go out of your 
county on such a trip, and a few days 
or a week can be spent. on a roving 
camping tour that can be arranged by 
most any bunch of boys. It was my 
pleasure last summer to be on a Boy 
Scout gypsy tour in the Missouri 
Ozarks that lasted eight days, and 
some of the plans used on this tour 
may be easily adupted to Lone Scouts. 

The first thing to decide on in plan- 
ning for the tour is how much each 
boy can afford to spend, and how 
much time is available. When these 
points are settled the route of the 
tour can be laid out and other prep- 
arations made. It will be necessary of 
course to have one or more grown-ups 
in charge of the tour to assist. in plan- 
ning it and to otherwise be respon- 
sible for carrying it thru. After the 
amovnt of money available has been 
decided upon the extent and route of 
the tour come next in importance. 
Perhaps in your own county there are 
spo's of natural or historical interest 
that you have never visited. These 
make splendid places to visit on a 
gypsy tour. Or perhaps not far away, 


in other counties, are places that you ° 


like to visit and which offer 
camping facilities. The whole 
secret of the gypsy tour idea is that 
it can be adapted to the available 
time and means of every bunch of 
boys. 

In laying out the route of the tour 
it should be gone over beforehand by 
the man who is going to be in charge, 
and definite arrangements made for 
camping facilities at each night’s stop. 
Remember you are going to hike from 
one night’s stop to another, and when 


would 
good 


you come in from a fifteen or twenty 
mile hike each day you want to know 
that your camping ground is ready for 
you. 

Now as to the cooking end of the 
trip, which is a mighty important part. 
If your funds will permit it is best to 
have a man engaged to do the cook- 
ing. Of course every Lone Seout can 
cook (after a fashion) but it is not so 
much fun to do it after you have been 
hiking all day, and some of the results 
will not be so good especially if you 
are to be out a week or more. So 
it is best to provide a field kitchen, a 
full set of utensils and dishes, buy 
supplies in bulk as needed, and have 
aman definitely engaged to provide 
the meals. 

This then is the plan of the gypsy 
tour: to have the route definitely laid 
out before starting, with each night's 
objective known and arranged before- 
hand; to have a truck of some sort to 
carry shelter tents, kifchen outf!t, and 
bedding from place to place; to have a 
man engaged as cook (he can 
drive the truck); and the 
of the crew will hike from day to day. 

You will not deal of 
equipment on such a trip. For bed- 
ding it. will require two blankets and 
a canvas or rubber groundcioth since 
you will bed down on the ground each 
night. Tents, each housing six or 
eight should be pyvovided for 
shelter at night. A complete change 
of clothing from the skin out should 
be taken along for there is always a 
chance of getting wet and requiring a 
change. Then if the tour lasts several 
days a change of clean clothing will be 
required. And don’t. forget a change 
of shoes (both pair should be built for 
hiking and well broken in). Each 
boy will take along his individual 
toilet articles of course. Other equip- 
ment which will come in handy will 
be a raincoat, sweater, swimming suit, 
first aid kit of course, fishing tackle, 
kodak and field glasses if you have 
them. 

The tents, bedding rolls, and kitchen 
equipment can be hauled from place to 
place upon the truck. Each boy should 
carry his slicker, swimming suit, fish- 
ing tackle, kodak, and other equip- 
ment in a pack upon his back during 
the day’s hike. The cook should also 
provide a mid-day lunch for each boy 
which will be carried with him. A can- 
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teen for drinking water should also be 
carried thru the day. 

In laying out the route of the tour 
it should be along water courses or 
lakes where .convenient. The night 
camping places should be located upon 
water to provide opportunity for bath- 
ing and swimming. In locating your 
camping places don’t place them too 
far apart. Fifteen or twenty miles a 
day is plenty for hiking. Remem- 
ber you are out for fun and not simply 
to see how far you can hike in a day. 
You are going to find things along the 
way that you will want to stop and 
enjoy for that. is what the trip is for. 
It may be a good fishing or swimming 
place that you come upon in the mid- 
dle of the forenoon or afternoon. It 
may be a field that contains Indian 
relics that you will want to stop and 
pick up. Or it may be an opportunity 
to take some pictures, and you will 
want to stay awhile and enjoy all 
these things. So don’t try to make a 
bunion derby out of each day’s hike. 

If means permit and you can ar- 
range a part of the tour along some 
navigable stream it is interesting to 
make part of the trip a “float” trip. 
On our tour last summer we had @ 
fleet of small boats engaged (all 
moored together and propelled by a 


Ford engine) and for fifty miles 
cruised down the Osage river. Such 


a trip offers quite a change after sev- 
eral days of strenuous hiking. Travel 
by map and compass on your overland 
hikes and get all the fun out of path- 
finding that you can. 

Of course there must be some per- 
son aleng who knows considerable 
about. first aid. You will not expect 
any serious need of first aid, but you 
will have the Scout motto in mind. 
3ut there will be numerous calls for 
trivial first aid that must not be neg- 
lected. Feet will become blistered, 
legs tormented with poison ivy, and 
arms and backs inflamed by sunburn. 

One of the interesting things about 
gypsy touring is that it takes you 
away from the beaten track, and by 
hiking you can visit places not touched 
by the average sightseer. Try this 
sort of a camping trip fellows, and if 
any of you want any additional infor- 
mation write to me in care of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and I will be glad to 
suppiy it. And if you do try it I will 
be inierested im hearing how you 
come out with it.—L. R. Grinstead. 











Did you get any good pictures while 

sre On your camping trip this 
Send them in, and, if they’re 
clear enough, we'll print them. 





William D. Boyce 


Everyone connected with the Scout 
movement will feel a loss in the death 
of William D. Boyce. It was Mr, 
Boyce whose foresight was responsible 
for bringing the Scout movement to 
this country. Mr. Boyce was _ the 


original ineorporator of the movement 
and materially helped to finance it, 
after turning it over to the present 
organization. He remained always 4 
strong supporter of Scouting. 

Thru his interest in boys in rural 
areas he founded the Lone Scout 
organization, with a rural program 
dedicated to their needs, which he 
conducted for eight years. This was 
merged with the Boy Scouts of Amer. 
ica in 1924. In 1926 he received the 
third award of the Silver Buffalo for 
Distinguished Service to Boyhood. 
Four million boys have had the bene. 
fits of Scout training during the past 
nineteen years, as a result of Mr, 
Boyce’s interest in boyhood. 






















Indian Signs an Interna. 
tional Language 


The Indian sign language as a 
means of inter-communication be. 
tween Boy Scouts from all parts of the 
globe, will be taught to the nearly 40, 
000 boys from forty-two nations whi 


will participate in the World Seout 


Jamboree at Birkenhead, England, tis 
summer, according to announcement 
from the national offices of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

William Tomkins, Indian sign lan- 
guage expert, will be brought all the 
way from San Diego, California, to 
teach the boys. He has already taught 
Indian signs to many American boys 
and thousands of the Boy Scouts of 
America are proficient in what may 
become the international language of 
boys. 

The furtherance of a common means 
of communication between Boy Scouts 
has the sympathetic cooperation of 
Scout leaders in all parts of the 
world as it is in keeping with the 
Seout program of international good 
will, the fostering of which fi 
the foremost. objectives of th 
coming Jamboree. 

The teaching of the Indian sign 
language is only one of the many spe 
cial features which the nearly 1,560 
Boy Seouts of America attending 
Jamboree will take with them t ? 
tertain and instruet their fellow Scouts 
from other lands. 




















A halt for first aid. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the 6; 
Lessons are.as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight eee 
sionally be made necessary by additions vo the lesson text. This statement may not siways apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson m pro- 
duced by any other paper until speciai written permission has been obtained. eamentein 






















Belshazzar’s Feast 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 4, 1929. Daniel, 5:1-31. 
Printed, Daniel, 5:17-28.) 
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fore the king, Let thy gifts be to thy- 
self, and give thy rewards to another; 
yet I will read the writing unto the 
king, and make known to him the in- 
terpretation. (18) O thou king, the 
most high God gave Nebuchadnezzar 
thy father a kingdom, and majesty, 
and glory, and greatness. (19) And be- 
cause of the greatness that he gave 
him all the people, nations, and lan- 
guages, trembled and feared before 
him; whom he would he slew; and 
whom he would he kept alive; and 
whom he would he raised up; and 
whom he would he put down. (20) But 
hen his heart was lifted up, and his 
spirit was hardened, so that he dealt 
proudly, he was deposed from his 
ingly throne, and they took his glory 
from him; (21) And he was driven 
from the sons of men; and his heart 
was made like the beasts, and his 
dwelling was with the wild asses; they 
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was wet with the dew of heaven; till 
he knew that the most high God ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and that he 
appointed over it whomsoever he will. 


na: 


“Then Daniel answered and said be- | 





fed him with grass like oxen, his body | 


(22) And thou his son, O Belshaz- | 


Zar, 


as 
: hough thou knewest all this; (23) But 
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of heaven; and they have brought the 
essels of his house before thee, and 
hou and thy lords, thy wives and thy 
oncubines, have drunk wine from 
hem; and thou hast praised the gods 
‘it silver, and gold, of brass, iron, wood, 

pnd stone, which see not, nor hear, nor 
n langezow; and the God in whose hand thy 
I the breath is and whose are all thy ways 
in Of hast thou not glorified: (24) Then was 
—< he part of the hand sent from before 
 povegetim; and this writing was inscribed. 
abe a (25) And this is the writing that was 
ae inscribed, MENE, MENE, TEKEL, 
ai a JPHARSIN. (26) This is the interpre- 
©* “;Ration of the king: MENE—God hath 
mumbered thy kingdom and brought it 
9 an end. (27) TEKEL—Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and art found 
yvanting. (28) PERES—Thy kingdom 
is divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians.” 
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Scouts 


@ The long and prosperous reign of 

Nebuchadnezzar had drawn to a close 
pnd he was succeeded by Belshazzar, 
yhether another name for Evil-Mero- 
dach or the name of one of the succes- 
ors to that king does not clearly ap- 
pear from the monuments or from the 
ewish and Grecian historiafs. The 
word “son” is used in the Bible in the 
Bense of descendant, and the word 
‘father’ as ancestor near or remote. 
Babylon had increased in power and 
wealth, in insolence, pride, haughtiness 
pnd corruption. The vision which Eze- 
iel saw of nation after nation being 
lestroyed by mighty Babylon had been 














ers, brought up in all the vices that 
ourish in times of unbridled wealth 
pnd prosperity, now held the reins of 
overnment. Daniel, now an old man of 
bighty years, was no longer at the head 
bf the college of the Magi, or wise 
men, or, aS we would say, dean of the 
Jniversity of Babylon, but in some 
Bubordinate official position. (Verse 
There was a great feast in Babylon; 
‘a thousand of his lords,” men of high 
Pfficial position, had been invited. The 
king came forth from his ordinary se- 
lusion and mingled with his officers, 
nd—a shameless thing in that day— 















hast not humbled thine heart, | 


ulfilled. A new king and new courti- | 


hast lifted up thyself against the Lord 











brought. out of their seclusion to offi- 
cial gaze his wives and concubines. 
Wine flowed freely, and as the king 
came under its influence, he issued an 
order that the holy things pillaged from 
the temple of Jerusalem be brought 
from the storehouse in the temple of 
Bel, thus committing what in heathen 
eyes was a very great impropriety, de- 
voting sacred things to common use. 
And as in the madness of the hour they 
drank the choice wines which Babylon 
could procure from all lands, from. the 
golden vessels taken from the house of 
the Lord, the fingers of a man’s hand 
appeared and began to write strange 
characters on the wall opposite the 
great chandelier, possibly the sacred 
lamp from the Holy of Holies. The 
strange, supernatural sight at once so- 
bered and terrified the king and his 
lords in the midst of their debauch, 
and the king cried aloud to bring in 
the astrologers, the Chaldeans, the 
soothsayers, the wise men of Babylon, 
and gave the promise that whoever 
should read the writing and give the 
interpretation, should rank next to the 
king and queen in the Kingdom of 
Babylon. (Verses 5-9.) 

As the wise men of Babylon vainly 
attempted to solve the problem, the 
queen mother, always a powerful per- 
sonage in the east (according to secu- 
lar authorities, Nitrocas, probably the 
second or Egyptian wife of the de- 
ceased Nebuchadnezzar, who carried 
on his improvements in Babylon dur- 
ing his insanity), came from her own 
place into the banqueting hall. Hav- 
ing made her obeisance to the king, 





| 
| she said: “There is a man in thy king- 
| dom, in whom is the spirit of the holy 
gods; and in the days of thy father 
light and understanding and wisdom, 
like the wisdom of the gods, were 
found in him; and. . thy father 

made him master of the ma- 
gicians. . - Now let Daniel be 
called, and he will show the interpre- 
tation.” 

To Daniel, when called, the king 
said: “If thou canst read the writing, 
and make known to me the interpreta- 
tion thereof, thou shall be clothed 
with purple, and have a chain of gold 
about thy neck, and shalt be the third 
ruler in the kingdom,” “Let thy gifts 
be to thyself, and give thy rewards to 
another,” was the startling reply made 
by the gray-haired prophet to the des- 
potic ruler of the greatest nation that 
the world ever saw, in the presence of 
a thousand of his lords. More terrible 
are the words that followed, in which 
he pointed out that the most high God 
had given to Nebuchadnezzar his king- 
dom, had made all nations to tremble 
and fear before him, had given him 
power over life and death, that his 
heart was lifted up and hardened in 
pride until he was driven from his 
throne and became what. the Greeks 
called a lycomaniac, a species of insan- 
ity in which a man imagines himself a 
beast seeking whom he may devour. 


chapter 4, which is simply a transcript 
of the official Babylonian record), and 
of his final recognition of the God of 
Heaven. Thou Belshazzar, knowest all 
this, and knowing it all, hast lifted 
thyself against the Lord of Heaven. 
Not only that, but hast. brought the 
vessels of His house before thee, and 
thou and thy lords, thy wives and thy 
concubines have drunk wine in them, 
and hast not glorified God in whose 
hand thy breath is and whose are all 
thy ways. 

Never before nor since have such 
words been spoken, with such exalted 
courage, in the banqueting hall of a 





despot, and as Daniel ceased the 











SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Spotty, the Turtle, Carries His House 


When hard times came, in the long 
ago, and Mr. Turtle had to go on land, he 
covered himself with mud, and when he 
heard someone coming would lie perfectly 
still, with his head and tail and legs 
drawn in, so that he looked like just a 
little lump of brown clay. You know in 
those days, Mr. Turtle didn’t have a 
house, as Spotty does now. 


“One day,” continued Grandfather Frog, 
“Mr. Turtle had crawled under a piece of 
bark to rest, and at the same time keep 
out of sight of any who might happen 
along. When he got ready to go on his 
way, he found that the piece of bark 


1 


pleased her to see that he was smart 


| enough to think of such a clever way of 





had ‘caught on his back, and that he was | 


carrying it with him. At first he 
annoyed and started to shake it off. Be- 
fore he succeded, he heard someone com- 
ing, so he promptly drew in his head and 
legs and tail. It was Mr. Fisher, and he 
was very hungry and fierce. He looked 
at the piece of bark under which Mr. 


Turtle was hiding, but all he saw was the | 


bark, because, you know, Mr. Turtle had 
drawn himself wholly under. 

“ F believe,’ said Mr. Fisher, talking out 
loud to himself, ‘that I'll have a look 
around the Smiling Pool and see if I can 
catch that slow-moving Turtle who lives 
there. I believe he’ll make me a good 
dinner.’ 

“Of course, Mr. Turtle heard just what 
he said, and he blessed the piece of bark 
which had hidden him from Mr. Fisher’s 
sight. For a long time he lay very still. 
When he did go on, he took the greatest 
care not to shake off that piece of bark, 
for he didn’t know but that any minute 
he might want to hide under it again. 
At last he reached the Smiling Pool and 
slipped into the water, leaving the piece 
of bark on the bank. Thereafter, when 
he wanted to go on land, he would first 
make sure that no one was watching. 
Then he would crawl under the piece of 
bark and get it on his back. Wherever 
he went he carried the piece of bark so 
as to have it handy to hide under. 

“Now all this time Old Mother Nature 
had been watching Mr. Turtle, and it 


was | 





| 





fooling his enemies. So she began to 
study how she could help Mr. Turtle. 
One day she came up behind him just 
as he sat down to rest. The piece of 
bark was uncomfortable and scratched 
his back. ‘I wish,’ said he, talking to 


himself, for he didn’t know that any one 
else was near, ‘I wish that IT had a house 
of my own that I could carry on my back 
all the time and be perfectly safe when I 
was inside of it.’ 


“You shall have,’ said Old Mother 
Nature, and, reaching out, she touched 
his back and turned the skin into hard 
shell. Then she touched the skin of his 


stomach and turned that into hard shell. 
‘Now draw in your head and your legs 
and your tail,’ said she. 

“Mr. Turtle did as he was told to do, 
and there he was in the very best and 
safest kind of a house, perfectly hidden 
from all his enemies! ° 

‘“**‘Oh, Mother Nature, 
thank you?’ he cried. 

“‘By doing as you always have done, 
attending wholly to your own affairs,’ 
replied Old Mother Nature. 

“So ever since that long-ago day when 
the world was young, all Turtles have 
carried their houses with them and never 
have meddled in things that don’t con- 
cern them,”’ concluded Grandfather Frog. 

“Oh, thank you, Grandfather Frog,” 
exclaimed Peter, drawing a long breath. 
“That was a perfectly splendid thing for 
Old Mother Nature to do.” 

Then he started for his own home in 
the dear Old Briar-Patch, and all the 
way there he wondered and wondered how 
Grandfather Frog knew that he wanted 
that story, and to this day he hasn’t 
found out. You see, he didn’t notice that 
Grandfather Frog was listening when he 
asked Spotty about his house. Of course, 
Grandfather Frog knows Peter and his 
curiosity so well that he had guessed 
right away that Peter would come to him 
for the story, just as Peter did. 

(There’s a reason for everything, 


how can I ever 


and 


next week we will learn why Paddy the 
Beaver has a broad tail.) 


He reminded him of his recovery (see | 


| 





fingers of the man’s hand had finished, 
and this was written: “MENE, MENE, 
TEKEL, UPHARSIN.” This, said 
Daniel, is the meaning: MENE-—God 
hath counted out the years of thy king- 
dom and finished it. TEKEL—Thy- 
self as a king are weighed in the bal- 
ances and found light. PERES (the 
singular form of UPHARSIN)—Thy 
kingdom is turned away from thee and 
given to the Medes and Persians. And 
the king honored this exalted courage 
by fulfilling in the presence of his 
lords his promise, making Daniel third 
ruler in the kingdom. 

“In that night,” so tersely reads the 
terrible record, “was Belshazzar the 
king of the Chaldeans, slain.” Cyrus, 
the Persian nephew of Darius, who 
succeeded Darius, had already sur- 
rounded Babylon, secure in its lofty 
walls, its river Euphrates, and its two 
gates. On that night he completed his 
canal, diverted the waters of the river 
Euphrates to another channel, entered 
thru the river bed and during this 
drunken debauch took possession of 
the city and looted it. The sublime 
courage of Daniel and his foreknowl- 
edge are the striking features of this 
scene. 

That the Persians would conquer 
Babylon was no new thing to Daniel 
or well informed Jews. Long years 
before, the prophet Isaiah had uttered 
the vision of the burden of the desert 
of the sea. (Isaiah, 21.) He sees in 
the vision the whirlwind crossing the 
desert, and cried: “Go up, O Elam: 
besiege, O Media.” He is oppressed 
and dismayed at the vision. He sees a 
night of pleasure, a table spread, a 
watch placed upon the watch tower, 
and the command given for the princes 
and nobles to arise and prepare for 
war. Coming across the desert the 
watchman sees chairots, horsemen, 
asses and camels, riding Persian fash- 
ion, and cries out: “Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen!” 

Thirty-three years before this, Jere- 
miah the prophet wrote his predictions 
of the downfall of Babylon contained 
in the fiftieth and fifty-first chapters, 
in a roll, and gave it to the minister of 
Zedekiah’s bedchamber when he made 
his visit to Babylon, and ordered that 
it should be read and then be commit- 
ted to the waters of the Euphrates, 
there to remain until the waters of the 
Euphrates turned dry. (Jeremiah, 51: 
59-64.) Ezekiel in his vision described 
the breaking forth of the nations north 
of that great mountain wall, reaching 
from India to Switzerland, greater 
than all the walls of Babylon, which 
were the chosen ministers of the 
Almighty to break down and destroy 
the corrupt Semitic civilization, as 
hundreds of years afterwards they 
came from across the same wall to de- 
stroy all that was left of the corrupt 
civilization of tome. Isaiah had 
pointed out the precise direction from 
which the conquerors would come, and, 


| further, mentioned Cyrus, the general 





of the army, by name. In short, it 
was true science, the knowledge of 
men, and the corruptions of human 
character in absolute power, that en- 
abled Daniel, no matter what words 
had been written, to proclaim the 
downfall of that civilization. 

To us in later days it has greater 
significance than it had even to Daniel 
and the Jews. We can read the hand 
of God in history, that whenever a civ- 
ilization becomes corrupt, as did that 
of the Babylonians, and afterwards the 
Romans, a people as yet uncorrupted 
with the sins and vices of the higher 
civilization will be found ready in the 
hand of God to wipe it from the face 
of the earth. Not inaptly or untruth- 
fully have the orgies of the wealthy in 


| the great cities of our nation been de- 
| the great cities of our own nation 


been described as Belshazzar feasts. 





To make boiled vegetables popular 
with the family drop them in boiling 
water and cook them only until they 
are tender. This preserves the pleas- 
ant flavor, color and texture as well as 


| the food value. 
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HERE is a certain fascination for 

most folks in seeing behind closed 
doors. Have you ever noticed when 
showing your house for the first time 
to a friend, how much more interested 
she is in knowing where a closed door 
leads to than she is in the rooms that 
open to full view? That same curios- 
ity is satisfied when one finds what 
is beyond the garden gate. There is 
real adventure in the joy of discovery 
of the unexpected or of that which at 
first is not apparent. 

Round flower beds in the front yard 
are no longer considered to be in good 
taste. I imagine-that they lost favor 
because of the very fact that. they are 
not interesting. There is nothing to 
urge one on to discovery, no choice 
bit to come upon unexpectedly—just 
a dab of color and that is all. On the 
other hand a little enclosed garden, 
no matter how small, that shuts out 
the chickens, the milk pails and the 
clothes lines is a place where peace 
abides and rest comes quickly. 

A little garden should be simple 
to be restful. Enclosed with green 
shrubs, bright buds breaking into 
blossom, bird songs near by and the 
blue sky above—what a place in which 
to lose the cares of the world and 
dream of better things! This little 
glimpse of paradise is within the 
reach of every woman who cares for 
its presence. A little work, yes, but 
is there anything worthwhile that 
comes without some effort. expended? 
One of the great joys of gardening is 
that it cannot all be done at one time. 
Sow a little today and reap next year. 
Every year add a little and each year 
the pleasure from accomplishment and 
possession increases. 

A garden in which I spent many 
pleasant, restful, summer evenings 
was enclosed by a row of willow trees 
on one side, tall growing roses on the 
opposite. A fence and gate were along 
the other side. The color in this gar- 
den was provided by perennials whose 
period of bloom followed one another 
so closely that there was always some- 
thing of interest coming as the others 
passed. 

One farm garden that I saw recently 
featured a combined gateway and rose 
arbor. Pink and red rambler roses 
climbed on the fence. Peonies and 
iris wers-used to good advantage and 
a home made bird bath of rocks was 
an attractive feature. 

The use of rocks which are found 
on the place and near by have “made” 
the gardens for many busy women. 
One told me how she and her daughter 
hauled the rocks up from the pasture 
in a wheel barrow. Often the young- 
sters enjoy a game of hauling rocks 
in their coaster wagon. Let the boys 
help with the garden. Once they catch 
the spirit they get as much enjoyment 
from helping to create a thing of 
beauty as do the girls and their moth- 
ers. 

There are many uses to which the 
rocks may be put once you have them. 
I know a very pretty garden in which 
the borders are edged with rocks of 
about one size. Can you imagine the 
Iris row edged with rocks? These 
people had scarcely a rock on the 
place when they started in to build 
their garden, but nearly every trip 
out with the car found them returning 
with rock treasures for their garden. 
A sunken tub in which lilies grow is 
much more interesting if rocks forms 
a means of tying it into the garden. 
Rocks may edge your paths, or larger 
ones may make the stepping stones 
in your paths. The flat stones are 
particularly good when used as steps 
on a slope. And you may have any 
kind of a rock garden that you choose, 
if you care for that kind of a garden. 


ar aaron ee : 





Beyond the Garden Gate 


By ROBERTA EARLE WINDSOR 





Rustic gates and fences are always 
attractive. I saw one which combined 
rustic work and rock and it was so 
friendly and inviting that I wanted to 
go right in. In this garden I also 
found rustic benches and a rustic 
table, where the children had picnics 
during the lazy vacation days. 

A garden is only half a garden with- 
out a gateway. One’s originality can 
be expressed by using a home made 
gate and arch but if it is preferred to 
buy the ready made gate and fence 
there will be little difficulty in select- 
ing something appropriate as to cost 
and for the surroundings. Almost all 











beauties of a garden with a back ache. 
In some gardens that are large enough 
to accommodate it, a hammock is nice 
for the afternoon rest. Practically all 
of the lumbermen who sell garden 
gates and fence also show furniture of 
suitable types. 

One woman’s garden held a particu- 
lar charm for me and so I went there 
eften. I used to wonder what it was 
that drew me there for she did not 
have a great variety of plants and 
many of them were just ordinary 
things. One time when we were talk- 


ipg)I made the remarx to her that her 
garden was so attrac 


‘ve yet I couldn't 











Real adventure and the joy of discovery beckon to you from beyond the 
garden gate. 


of the lumber companies now handle 
garden fences and gates ready to set 
up. One little word of caution here— 
Never plant a twining vine on a fence 
that. has to be painted for it is next 
to impossible to remove the old dried 
vine. 

Speaking of garden furniture, first 
of all it should be comfortable. The 
ideal garden is a restful, outdoor, liv- 
ing room. Easy chairs, seats with 
backs on them, and a bench or two for 
extra room are all good selections, but 
for comfort choose seats with backs. 
Most of us can sit but a short time 
without them and nobody can feel 
rested and peaceful and enjoy the 


understand why, p2tause it was so 
ordinary. She laughed and I knew 
that I had paid her a ecempliment that 
she really appreciated. She explained 
that most of her material had been 
right at hand and she had only con- 
verted it to her use and made her 
gaiden in just the way she liked it— 
got according to anybody’s else idea 
cf the way that it should be done. 
Viuich is another way of saying that 
she had very good tast2? and had mere- 
ly interpreted her personality in her 
garden. 

I am going to name some of the 
materials that she had. Perhaps you 
could do as she has done and if you 











begin now to plan and work a little by 
next summer you will be surprised ty 
see how far along the road you hay 
gone. I found there a garden enclog 
ure made of elderberry and sumac, 4 
wild grape vine climbed a tree ang 
wild gooseberry bushes made part of 
the hedge in back. Honeysuckle, vig 
lets, sweet williams and many of the 
other spring flowering wood flowery 
found a place there. Hollyhocks 
golden glow and even a sunflower o 
two were in the background. She had 
wild roses as well as several other 
June roses. And there were phlox 
hardy poppies, forget-me-nots, lilies of 
several kinds, iris and peonies, among 
them. Over a period of four or five 
years the total cost in money for her 


garden treasure was less than five 
dollars. If you want a garden next 
year, begin now. 





Grass Stains 


RASS stains on the children’s 

clothing are good signs of health. 
ful summer days of play outdoors, even 
tho they mar the appearance of 
dresses and rompers. Taking out the 
stains as soon as possible after they 
occur, will save the loss of many a 
small frock or new pair of rompers. 

The removal of stains from grass or 
other crushed foliage is quite simple if 
steps are taken in time. For wash- 
able materials—and all children’s 
clothing should be washable—a thick 
soap solution and rubbing are impor 
tant. Put the stained article into a 
bowl of warm concentrated soapsuds 
and rub the spot thoroly between the 
hands until the green color is gone 
Sometimes a slight yellow discolora- 
tion remains; it can be removed with 
hydrogen peroxide. Spread the stained 
material over a bowl half filled with 
very hot water. The material should 
not touch the water but should be 
close enough to remain warm while 
the stain is being treated. Apply only 
a drop or two of the bleach at a time 
using a medicine dropper or glass rod 
After the stain disappears, rinse the 
spot thoroly, otherwise the _ bleach 
weakens the fabric. This bleach may 
take out color, so be careful of col 
ored fabrics. 

Stains may be sponged away with 
denatured alcohol. Place a_ folded 
cloth beneath the stain and with 4 
cloth dipped in alcohol stroke from 
the outside toward the center of the 
spot to prevent the formation of 4 
ring. The strokes should be made 
with the weave of the goods. 





MEAL should not be considered 

an end in itself, but a means t0 
an end—that of making a healthy, hap 
py family, according to Faith Fentot, 
of the home economics department of 
the New York State College. 

A motto for the over-anxious hous 
wife who tires herself cooking should 
be: Do the job as well as it needs t? 
be done and no better. Time saved 
in the kitchen is free time to spend 
with the family or to do other impor 
tant things. 

Fancy cookery takes much time and 
if frequently indulged in it should be 
regarded as a hobby or a recreation. 
Time may be saved by cooking fewér 
pies, cakes and cookies. Simple fruit 
or milk desserts are more quick!’ 
made and better for the family. One 
course meals, especially for breakfasts 
and suppers, are regularly served it 
many homes. The family is satisfied 
with fewer foods if these are wet 
cooked and served in sufficient quant 
ties. 
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clown following an acrobat on the 
stage. The only thing that saved me 
at all was the fact that all the com- 
mands and counts were done in Jap- 
anese—and that gave me an excuse of 
course. At least, I claimed it as an 
excuse and hobbled downstairs to lie 
upon my bunk and pull myself to- 
gether, While those little steel sailors 
of Japan, those non-breakable puppets, 





little by 
rised ty 
ou hare 






€nclos® oontinued to kick and twist and bend 
mac. AM ond thrust—and count like a steel 
ree and worker striking rivets. They had me 
Dart off peat. 

Kle, vio Our first Japanese stop was Kobe, 
’ Of the on the famous Inland Sea of Japan. 
flowery All day we had steamed thru that 
Ly hocks, peautiful body of water that is known 
Owens as the sea park of the world, the calm- 
She hai ..; subdivision of the Pacific. There 
1 other was a constant bewilderment. of is- 
Phlox, lands and tiny land-locked harbors. 
lilies of Then we pulled into the harbor of 
AaMOngm robe, jockeyed alongside, and I went 
or five .chore with my Peruvian friend whom 
for her { called Max. We wanted simply to 
an five alk about the town, but. the ’ricksha 
Nh Next yen would have none of that. A little 


folder I had found on board the boat 
explained that ’ricksha hire was about 
s0 Japanese sen, or about 40 United 
States cents per hour. We didn’t 
know where to tell them to go, but 


ildren'sf™# we climbed into a ‘ricksha each and 


health pointed toward the town. 

rs, even It wasn’t long until things became 
nce off™so interesting that we wanted to get 
out the! down and walk. We hadn’t ridden 
>r they more than ten minutes, but I offered 
nany amy man 75 sen anyway, nearly an 
pers, hour’s pay. He scorned it. He wanted 
‘rass off more. Perhaps I had made a mistake, 


| thought. I referred again to my 
little pamphlet and noted that it said, 
“It is highly advisable to fix the rate 
with the ’ricksha men before riding.” 
I had neglected that precaution, and, 


mple if 





impor. 

into afgconsequently had to pay one yen, or 
apsudsf# 100 sen, for that ten minute ride. 
en the We went first to Motomachi, the 


main street of the shopping district, 
and then simply sat down to watch 


3 gone 


;colora- 


] with Japan go past. Here were silk goods 
stained iM that would make anyone become a 
d withf§shopper. There were embroideries, 
should curios, pottery, porcelain, bronzes, 
uld bef#cloisonne, inlaid damascene, gold lac- 
while 
ly only 
a time 
ss rod 
se the 
bleach 
‘1 Ma trying to impress his laborers with 
of coMMitne necessity for it: 
E A good picture of Jefferson at this 
y witli time is presented by a Mrs. Coolidge, 
folded a visitor to Monticello in the years 
with “Mafter the retirement of Jefferson from 
> {roM@the White House—“At present he is 
of the employed with activity and persever- 
1 Of ance in the management of his farms 
made and buildings; and he orders, directs 
and pursues in the minutest details 
every branch of business relative to 
them. I found him in the midst of 
sidered™™ the harvest, from which the scorching 
ans tom leat of the sun does not prevent his 
y, hapgg attendance. His Negroes are nour- 
‘entonm shed, clothed and treated as well as 
ent of™ White servants could be. As he can- 
hot expect any assistance from the 
houseq™ YO small neighboring towns, every 
should ticle is made on his farm; his 
eds to Negroes are cabinet makers, carpen- 





ters, brick masons, smiths, etc. The 
children he employs in a nail factory 
which yields already a considerable 
Profit. The young and old Negresses 
Spin for the clothing of the rest. He 
animates them by rewards and dis- 
unctions, In fine, his superior mind 
directs the management of his domes- 
tic concerns with the same ability, 
activity and regularity which he 
evinced inthe conduct of public affairs 
and which he is calculated to display 
in every situation of life. In the super- 
intendance of his household he is as- 
Sisted by his two daughters, Mrs. Rab- 
dolph and Miss Maria, who are hand- 
Some, modest and amiable women.” 
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quer, bamboo-work, toys, parasols, | I would not like to be a child in Japan. 








kimonas—everything to buy, but. we 
were watching the people of Japan 
right here in this city of Japan. 

Nearly all were wearing wooden 
shoes, or clogs, and as they clattered 
aiong the pavement, these thousands 
of clicking shoes, if nothing else could 
be seen or heard, would mean only one 
place—Japan. Crude affairs, these 
clumsy wooden clogs, made for the 
most part out of a single block of 
wood with two cleats on the bottom, 
one under the heel and the other un- 
der the ball of the foot, and on these 
two points of bearing the Japanese 
man or woman hitches along. A cord 
comes up from the wooden shoe and 
fits between the big toe and the one 
next to it. 

Many of these sandals are made of 
straw, like mats, and they are fast- 
ened on by the same sort. of cord be- 
tween the toes. Some wear no stock- 





ings, simply stepping in and out of 
the shoes whenever they go into a 
home. What stockings are worn have 


a division between the big toe-and its 
neighbor, like a mitten with a thumb. 

Here were heavy freight carts, pro- 
pelled by muscled little men instead 
of clumsy cattle or gasoline. These 
carts were mainly a long platform fast- 
ened to an axle between two wheels. 
The load was balanced evenly on 
either end and anywhere from two to 
half a dozen men would toil along 
with the load, droning a monotonous 
chantie as they worked. Most. of the 
men of this class dressed simply in a 
cotton coat or shirt upon their back, 
a loin cloth and sandals. Heavy bags 
of grain, or cement, household freight, 
building steel, anything and every- 
thing was trucked about the streets 
by these straining, sweating, singing 
little men of Japan. 

Everywhere there were children, 
riding upon the back of mother or big 
sister, always clean, always fat, and 
always, apparently, happy. They 
seemed to me to be suffering from 
adenoids or bad tonsils or semething 
else what made so many of them fat 
and slow and dull. They seemed to be 
wearing too many clothes, and what 
they had were too stuffy and heavy 
and clumsy, like their wooden shoes. 


The Only White Man On a Japanese Ship 


(Continued from Page 7) 








The Farmer Who Founded Democracy 


(Continued from page 6) 


Jefferson’s total annual income from 
his plantation was a handsome one 
for that day—$2,000. In our own time 
it would seem a mere pittance, espe- 
cially when we think of the vast 13,- 
000-acre enterprise and the duties of 
management. But it is evident that 
Jefferson enjoyed the direction of the 
estate and it was only late in life 
when the duties and the general de- 
pression following the second war 
with Britain made the undertaking 
too fretful that he relinquished it to 
his grandson. Ome catches a note 
here and there of earlier vicissitudes 
“13,000 pounds of tobacco unsold,” 
says the diary for September §&8, 
1799. 

But it is not true to say that Jeffer- 
son failed as a farmer. Such a full 
life as a man of the soil can never be 
branded a failure. That Jefferson him- 
self did not think so is amply indi- 
cated by a typical comment on the 
business of being a farmer: 

*“T think our government will re- 
main virtuous for many centuries, as 
long as they are chiefly agricultural; 
and this will be as long as there shall 
be vacant lands in any part of Amer- 
ica. When they get piled up in large 
cities, as in Europe, they will become 
corrupt as in Europe.” 

Whatever the monetary rewards of 
his years at Monticello it had had no 
effect on his love for the land. Law- 
yer, statesman, farmer, of the three | 
he was enthusiastically, by his own | 
confession, the last. 
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A Great Bunch 
of Pigs 


following is 
from “Duroc News Glean- 
ings,” in the June 1, 1929, 
issue of the Duroc Journal 
Bulletin: 


“We believe that Rudolph 
Ewegen, Amherst, Colo., has 
one of the greatest boars in 
the West. He weighs about 
850 pounds and is not fat. He 
stands over 50 inches tall. 
This boar is a grandson of 
Stilts Type. Ewegen has 
a great bunch of pigs this 
year.” 
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The Third Degree System Helps 


You Make More Money DEPT. 


“THIRD DEGREE” Hog You Would 
Be Proud to Have in Your Herd 


Abov 


e you see Mr. Rudloph Ewegen, of Colorado, 
nationally known breeder of Durocs, with the boar 
was written up in the Duroc Journal Bulletin. 


Read what Mr. Ewegen says about THIRD DEGREE: 
“I have been a user of 3RD DEGREE for about 
three 
sults from it. 3RD DEGRKEE will pay any farmer 
big returns if fed according to directions.’ 


DEGREE—the original and genuine three-purpose liquid 
for hogs. 


for building bone and muscle. 


avoiding the losses caused by worm infestation. 

No imitation or substitute can do so much for you in 
helping to cut down on‘ losses and in increasing your 
hog profits as the genuine THIRD DEGREE. 
cess of manufacture is protected by U. S. Patents and 


Fill in the coupon below and mail today. 
pigs the right kind of start means greater returns on 
market day. Full information will be sent you without 
cost or obligation, including a copy of our valuable hog 
manual, “How to Grow 250-lb. Hogs in Six Months.’ 


DROVERS VETERINARY UNION 
















years and I have received very good re- 


too, can benefit from the regular use of THIRD 
It helps keep your hogs healthy, thrifty and 
condition to make full use of their feed 
1 18 And it aids in prevent- 
overcoming the effects of disease as well as in 


best 


Its pro- 


be used by others. 
To give your 
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make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
. Our plan and 


estima! nt 
is at your service. Il- 
lustra’ sent 





Tile Co. 


603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 











The THIRD DEGREE SYS- COUPON ” 
TEM has been developed in tho § pyovers Veterinary Union 
laboratories of the DROVERS Dept. C-28, Omaha Sadia! 
rT ERINARY TINION ; ‘ 
Phage pe iP ct + Ta Please send me full information about the THIRD 
cv paige Happ yourself to get DEGREE SYSTEM, including a copy of your book, 
fill cceacanedcon: auiitacias ae helps How to Grow 250-pound Hogs in Six Months.’ 
you make more money from : a: 
hog raising by cutting down I have pigs. 
losses. Effective, easy to adopt, Name 
safe and economical. Send the * 
coupon NOW. Addvess 
=~ 
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SILOS New Low Prices 
on famous Buckeye ‘‘Crib with 
BUILD a stlo this summer the Steel Rib.” Built double- Ff 
with Kalo Vitrified strength of prime quality gal- Hest i 
Salt Glazed Blocks. vanized steel—no seconds. Safe, aE a es r 
Kalo built silos distinguish durable, economical protection :$ =: - f 
afarm. They are as fear —pays for itself in one year. [f+ : Hl 
fect 1 {ble to Storm and rat proof. asily + z= ‘| 
perfect as it possible moved without twisting out of = } 








shape. Lasts a lifetime — bing 
now in use 15 years. — 
FRE WRITE TODAY for cardboard model 


and complete new prices. Address 


THE PIERCE CO., 930D Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 
Now, Cut Milking Time 7 


in half. Noone can afford to be with- 
out Fords Milker at its low price. 













Thousands in use. More popular every 
year. Quality is unsurpassed. Many — 
models. $end tor Catalogue No. G4 ne 








MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 213-215 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 
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AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and _ as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 
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| ><ing sales are the 


AVERY large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night tosupply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machineon the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 

The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling wmdmill with double gears running in oil 
in a tightly enclosed case. Its constantly increas- 
evidence of superiority. 


For further information 
see your local ABRMOTOR 
or write 
evelt Road, Chicago 
Des Moines, Gatland, Hamees Citp, Minumpelis 
Gaa0 es 
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— saves painting time 


Pure White Lead Paint is now 
easier than ever to use. Eagle 
Soft Paste White Lead comes 
already broken uptoa very soft 
paste —quickly thinned for 
painting—saves your time. 
Soft Paste is pure Old Dutch 
Process white lead with more 
pure linseed oil ground in— 
15% instead of 8%. Send for 
new mixing formulae. The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
134 N.La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 








Please refer to this paper when writing, 








—STOP NECRO— 


Swinova Medicated Oil and 
Mineral Compound 
Remedy for diseases of swine and poul- 
try. $3 worth treats 50 sick pigs. Money 
back guarantee. Fed in soaked feede. 


SWINOVA COMPANY, Sioux Rapids, la. 

















The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page | 0) 


HREE whole days they worked, until 
{ pee barrel was empty and the lime 
was deposited on the field whtre the sick- 
ly alfalfa was coming up. The worthless 
alfalfa that wouldn’t amount to anything 
because the land was sour and muggy. 

Babs was perfectly happy because Bobs 
had let her into the secret. Her mind 
wasn’t quite clear on the subject, but 
Bobs said it was the right thing to do, 
and Babs always agreed with Bobs. 

He told Babs that the dragging must be 
light, so as not to injure the roots of the 
alfalfa. Mammy scolded them and at the 
same time she pitied them. 

They finished the dragging some time 
in the afternoon. They came to the house, 
after taking care of The Luck and Star, 
hardly able to drag one foot after the 
other. Their clothing and hair were full 
of lime. They were white with it. Mammy 
turned on the water and gave each a bath, 
then she dressed them in their pajamas 
and sent them to bed. She went to put 
their clothes to soak. They slept the rest 
of the afternoon and wakened just as the 
truck rattled in, bringing maw and Jim- 
jams. 

It was dusk, so the barrels strung out 
at the ends of the alfalfa field couldn’t be 
seen, Mammy had no intention of en- 
lightening them. She left the kiddies to 
do the explaining. 

They had brought the chickens, two 
hundred of them, Three hundred were 
still at the ranch. The performing goat, 
the pig and Silverspurs were aboard the 
truck, each in his own crate. 

The chickens were removed from the 
crate to the hen house. The goat and the 
pig were turned into the pasture. 30bs 
carried Silverspurs into the house. He 
was at home with the kiddies. They put 
him thru his tricks. When Bobs snapped 
his fingers, Silverspurs flew to his bent 
knee and crowed. 

When mammy announced supper, Bobs 
carried Silverspurs to the hen house, Babs 
went along, carrying the lantern. Bobs 
lifted him to the perch; then the door was 
closed and locked. 

The twins were disappointed because 
Max didn’t come. Jule told them that 
they were going back tomorrow to get the 
rest of the chickens, and that Max would 
come then. 

He was guarding the hen houses from 
thieves, All over the state, people were 
losing chickens. In some instances, not 
only were the chickens stolen, but the 
owner, who happened to catch the 
thieves in his hen house, was shot, 


CHAPTER VII. 


HAT night, while the family slept, the 

clouds gathered. The rain descended, 
a gentle steady downpour. All night it 
beat, it whipped, it pounded the lime deep 
down into the sour soil, where the starved 
alfalfa was struggling to grow. 

It whipped the lime deep down around 
the roots of the alfalfa, until only a trace 
of whiteness showed on the surface of the 
soil. 

When the family met at the breakfast 
table, it was still raining. The trip to the 
ranch was delayed another day. The 
roads were muddy, and Jimjams thought 
it unsafe to venture out in the truck. 
Neither could the dragging of the oats 
field go on. The plowed ground had ab- 
sorbed much water; it was muddy and 
unfit for working. 

Jimjams was doing his chores, and Bobs 
was taking care of The Luck, when Uncle 
Tom drove up in the sedan. It had 
stopped raining. The clouds had rolled 
away. The sun had come out bright ané@ 
warm. 

Jule was returning from the hen house 
with a tin pan under her arm, ‘You are 
out early, Tom. How are the roads?” 

“Fine; they are always good on the 
gravel.”’ He followed her in. 

“Sit down, Tom.” 

“No, thanks. I am not staying; I am 
rather in a hurry.’’ He stood by the din- 
ing-table, twirling his hat in his hands, 
and looking quizzically down at her, an 
amused look in his blue eyes, 

“Little woman, if it’s any of my busi- 
ness, what are you doing with all that 
lime?”’ 

“Lime? Oh, there isn’t much. In the 
course of time we'll use the three barrels 
left. Babs and I used two in the hen 
houses.” 

“I met Sam Hess on the street today. 
He wanted to know what on earth you 
were doing with all that lime.” 

“All that lime! I don’t understand. 
Don’t people use lime for any purpose out 
here?”’ 

“Sam says he sent out truck loads and 
lined the barrels up at the ends of the 
alfalfa field, according to orders.” 

“Truck loads! And lined them up at the 
ends of the alfalfa field according to or- 
ders! Whose orders? I gave no orders. 
There must be some mistake.”” A bewil- 
dered light came into her violet eyes. 

Mammy stood with a plate in one hand, 
a tea towel in the other. Her eyes rolled 
as she bent forward to catch the words. 

*Somethin’ is gwine t’ happen ” was her 
mental calculation. 

The amused look grew deeper in Tom’s 
eyes. His lips twitched. “You had better 








inquire of Bobs. I suspect the young man 


knows something about it,” and he 
walked out. 
In a bewildered way, she heard the 


rumbling of his car leaving the yard. She 
went into the kitchen and asked mammy 
if she knew anything about the lime. 
“Don’ ask me, kase I don’ know nothin’ 
an’ I don’ want t’ know nothin’.” 
Despairing of getting any information 


from mammy, Jule waited for the twins 
to come. They came tearing and bump- 
ing in at the kitchen door, their voices 
raised in laughter. Jule called’ them to 


her and put the question: ‘‘What is this 
I hear about an order going from here to 
Wait for lime?” 

Babs looked at Bobs and giggled. Bobs 
loowed at Babs and winked. “It’s a se- 
cret, maw.” 

“Who gave the order, Bobs?” 

“era. 

“How much lime did you order?” 

“Count th’ barrels, maw. They are 
strung all along the ends of the alfalfy 


| field.”’ 


“Answer me, Bobs! How much lime did 
you order?’’ Maw sounded cross. 

“Two hundred and fifty barrels.” 

Jule gasped and all but fell out of the 
chair. 

Two hundred and fifty barrels! 
lime selling at four dollars a barrel. 
a moment she was speechless. 

“What do you intend doing 
that lime?” 

“Doing? Why, maw, it’s did. We put 
every dern bit of it on th’ field, drugged 
it in, an’ everything. I got the fellah that 
spread the manure to dump her on. Babs 
and me drug her.” 

There was another silent moment; then, 
“How do you expect to pay for the lime?” 

“Why, gee whiz, I told ’em t’ charge it 
tou.” 

She went white. Then, all that she had 
said about debt had gone for nothing. The 
silver was pawned to get money to buy 
the horse. This additional expense—how 
was she to meet it? To put all that lime 
on that worthless land! What little alfalfa 
she might have raised was gone now. The 
lime would eat up the roots. 

Bobs knew that something had gone 
wrong. He had expected maw to be 
pleased. Why, maw was mad! 

“Bobs ”’ said maw, and the voice wasn’t 
like maw’s. All the sweetness had gone 
out of it. “You have disgraced maw. You 
have tacked a debt to her; besides, you 
have ruined the alfalfa.” 

“TIT ain’t spoiled the land, maw. It was 
spoiled already. I jes’ sweetened it. The 
alfalfa will pay the debt, maw.”’ 

“Don’t talk back, Bobs. My patience 
is at an end. I am sorry, Bobs, dread- 
fully sorry; but I will have to discip- 
line you.”’ 


And 
For 


with all 


E WATCHED her go into the living- 


room, She returned with a small 
quirt, one that she had used when she 
rode Turk, ’way back there in Virginia. 


“Take off your coat and remove your 
glasses. Babs, you take them and put 
them on the table.” 

“Oh, maw, don’t!” reaching for the 
glasses. ‘Don’t whip Bobs. He thought 
he was helping the alfalfy, honest, maw, 
he did. He thought you’d be awfully 
pleased.” 

Old mammy, who had been listening, 
toddled in from the kitchen. “T don’t 
know what it’s all about, but I does know 
Massa Bobs done wo’k awful ha’d—he an’ 
little missy. Dey wo’k three days. I 
baves ’em an’ I puts ’em t’ baid. Dey 
sleep awful purty like. Yo’ ain’t gwine 
t’ whip litle Massa Bobs?” 

“I must discipline him, mammy.” 

“Den yo’ will hava t’ whip old mammy, 
kase she done boost dem barrels in de 
wagon.” So mammy did know something 
about it! : 

“Please mammy, go into th’ kitchen. 
Tll attend to this.” 

Mammy threw up her hands and rolled 
her eyes heavenward. Jule pointed to the 
kitchen door. Mammy knew better than 
to disobey. Reluctantly she walked back 
into the kitchen, shaking her head and 
muttering as she went. 

“Bobs, dear, IT want you to know that 
what I am about to do hurts me. I don’t 
want to whip you.” 

“Tf I felt that way about it, maw, I 
wouldn't do it.’ And he smiled up at her, 
It was a wistful, crooked little smile. 

“T must. I want you to grow up to bea 
good man, a man whom all can trust. You 
had no right to order that lime and charge 
it to me, nor to charge it to anyone with- 
out his consent. You must learn to re- 
spect the rights of others.’”” She was cry- 
ing now—hot, scalding tears. They were 
streaming down her face. Bobs had re- 
moved his coat and stood waiting. 

She raised the quirt and brought it 
down on his back. Babs screamed and 
ran out. She went behind the house and 
rammed her fingers in her ears so that 
she couldn’t hear Bobs’ screams. 

Jule brought down the quirt again. 

“Gee whiz, maw, that hurts!’ 

“I mean it to hurt, but it hurts me, 
too——”’ between a sob and a groan. When 
she had finished, Bobs was crying hard. 


' He realized now that maw had meant to 





hurt him. He reached for his glasses and 
put them on. 

“Now tell me, dear,” laying the quirt 
on the table, ‘‘why you did it.’ 

Bobs’ jaw set. His mouth closed tight, 
He wouldn’t tell her now; he would die 
first. His eyes behind the wet glasses 
flashed. He ran into the den. He went 
down on his knees, as he had done an- 
other day not so far back, when the 
subject of the worthless alfalfa had 
come up. 

He pawed around among the magazines 
on the shelf under the table until he 
found the one he wanted. He ran with 
it to the kitchen, lifted a lid of the range, 
and thrust it into the fire. He watched 
it blaze; then went out. 

3abs came from around the corner of 
the house. She put her arms around him 
and kissed him. ‘I don’t like maw, Bobs; 
I ain’t ever goin’ t’ like her any more, 
I hate her!” 

“She licked me’ cause I sweetened the 
old, sour, muggy land. She hurt me, an’ 
she meant t’ hurt me,”’ he sobbed. 

So it was that Pastor Merryweather 
found them, Bobs crying in Babs’ arms; 
she comforting him. 

“Why, why, what’s all this? What's it 
all about, my son?” 

“Maw licked me,” shamefacedly, bury- 
ing his face on Babs’ shoulder. 
“Well, well, that’s too bad. 

have been naughty.” 

“He wasn’t, nuther!’”? snapped Babs. 
“He jest sweetened the old sour land that 
won't grow nuthin’.” 

“I sweetened it with lime,” beginning 
to cry again. 

“Sour! And was the land sour my 
lad?”’ 

“Gee whiz, yes!’ lifting his head from 
Babs’ shoulder and turning to look up at 
the pastor’s face, thru the hazy glasses, 
“It was as sour as Aunt Milly’s wine.” 

“And who is Aunt Milly?’ 

“Aunt Milly Farrell—Uncle Tom’s wife,” 
explained Babs. 


You must 


“Aha! And does Aunt Milly make 
wine?” 
“Yep, but it ain’t good wine. Grandma 


says it’s sugar stingy. Uncle Tom fixed 
th’ last barrel of grape,’’ forgetting his 
troubles for the moment. ‘He sugared it 
himself. He said what Aunt Milly didn’t 
know wouldn’t hurt her.’ 

“So Uncle Tom helped it along, did he?” 

“Yep,” slipped in Babs. ‘Uncle Tom 
says it’s got a kick like a Ford crank.” 

“So, so; Aunt Milly makes wine. We 
must look into this; we. surely must look 
into it.’”’ 

“Better look into the grape, ’cause the 
dandelion is sour. Aunt Milly is usin’ it 
fer vinegar. She says nothin’ is wasted, 
an’ she can’t see what Uncle Tom is kick- 
in’ about,” cautioned Babs. 


ERRYWEATHER’S eyes laughed. He 

put his hand over his mouth and 
coughed Babs thought something was 
tickling his windpipe. 

The pastor was losing no time in fol- 
lowing up the work that he had done in 
his effort to add another family to his 
congregation. He was striking while the 
iron was hot. He meant to have Mrs. 
Merryweather and some of the leading 
women in the church call on the family. 

He didn’t find things propitious that 
day. Jule was nervous and shaky. He 
could see that she had been crying. He 
had come upon them at an inopportune 
time, just after a family rift. 

He stayed only a few minutes, Jule 
invited him to come again and to bring 
Mrs. Merryweather. He thanked her and 
said that Mrs. Merryweather always de- 
lighted in meeting new people and tried 
to make it pleasant for them. 

He spoke truly. Both the pastor and 
Mrs. Merryweather were pleasing people 
to have about. The whole congregation 
liked them. 


HAT night when the verses were read 

and Jule had taken her place at the 
piano, only mammy and Jimjams were 
there to sing with her. Bobs lay on the 
lounge with his face to the wall. Babs 
sat by his side and sulked. 

After the prayer, when Jule came to 
kiss them good-night, Babs turned her 
face away. The kiss fell on the tip of 
her little pink ear. Jule bit her lip. It 
cut like a knife. A tear rolled down her 
cheek. It fell on Bobs’ hand as she bent 
over him. He drew up the hand and 
wiped it on his knickers, closed his eyes 
and pretended to sleep. 

“Bobs, dear,” shaking him gently, 
“aren’t you going to kiss mother good- 
night?” To all appearances, he didn’t 
hear. “Bobs, please kiss mother; her 
heart is breaking.” 

Long after they had gone to bed, and 
the house was still with the silence of the 
night, she was awake. Conscience would 
not let her sleep. Restlessly, she tossed 
on the bed, turning from side to side, long 
into the night. ¢ 

Unable to endure the silent torture, she 
arose and lighted a candle. Carrying the 
candle, she went into the room where the 
boys slept in single beds. She tiptoed 
softly to Bobs’ bed. She held the light 
close to his face. There were traces of 
tears on the fresh young cheeks. She 
blew out the candle and put it on the 
dresser. 

She went back to the bed and lay down 
beside the child. Taking him in her arms, 
she held him close to her breast, her lips 
pressed to his face. Morning found them 
asleep the boy in her arms. 

(Continued next week) 
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| FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 











lOWA 

Eastern—Adams County, July i18—Corn 
eginning to tassel and looks fine. Early 
ats and barley mostly cut and of fair 
quality. Fine rains have come at the 
right time for growing crops.—H. S. 
Smith. 

Southeastern—Washington County, July 
49—The first half of July has been wet, 
interfering with corn plowing and hare 
yest. Oats harvest is now well along. 
There is a good deal of clover to be cut. 
tasseling and is growing well. 
Pastures are good. Nine carloads of live- 
ktock were shipped from Ainsworth this 
Wweek—J. J. McConnell. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, July 19 
fhe two rains of the last two weeks have 
mut vegetation on the boom. Prospects 
for all crops are very promising. Barley 
and early oats harvest is just starting. 
Some fields are badly lodged, but in gen- 
eral most of the small grain is standing 
up well. Pastures the whole season were 
never better.—Chas, L. Strange. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, July 
W8—Most every one is thru putting up 
yne of the best hay crops we have ever 


Corn is 





had. Early oats and barley are being 
harvested, Some pieces are fair and 
thers are very poor. Corn has made a 


‘ood growth, the best fields are showing 





1. few tassels. Not many hogs on feed. 
Cattle look good, due to extra good 
masture conditions, Dry weather short- 


ned the early potato crop.—C. Laydon. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, July 19— 
The hay is not all cut and it is time for 
parley to be cut. The barley looks well 
ut the straw is short. Oats will soon 
be ready, standing up nicely, none of it 
lodged. Fruit and gardens and bees are 
doing well. A good many hogs are going 
in to market, while the price is high.—A. 
A, Hallett. . 

South Central—Wayne County, July 19 
Oats cutting will be probably done when 
this is printed. The wet weather has cer- 
ainly delayed farm work considerably. | 
orn on the flat lands looks yellow. | 


leadows have thickened some since the 
fate rains.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Central—Grundy County, July 19—Last 
Saturday morning, the thirteenth, had 
ne of the heaviest rains this summer. It 
lasted all day and most of the fourteenth. 
xy Sunday, and caught lots with a good 
jeal of hay down and it is put up now ; 
aadiy bleached. Some are cutting oats | 
ready. Corn looks good, some tassel- 
ing and potatoes of good size already; a | 
few bugs yet. Not much wheat here; 
some barley. Prices of everything seem 
satisfactory, but not much to sell; a few 
sows, some butcher stuff and cream and 
eggs. Pastures and gardens look good, 
tho not so many berries this year. Roads 
in fair shape again after maintainer. 
Horses stand work well. Hogs seem 
healthy; some vaccinating. Some cattle 
on feed yet.—Geo. Treimer. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
July 1S—The weather has been moist and 
hot. Corn has put in twenty-four hours 
aday and about ready to “shoot.” Har- 
vest of small grain has gone forward and 
in the finals. Soon the clatter of the 
reaper coming down the hillside and the 
chatter of the shock boys on the dump 
rows will give place to the next stage 
in the procession . Summer days march 
swiftly on, hot and glittering. At night 
fall that little black violinist, the cricket, 
brings forth his monotone of melody, 








while autumn flowers prepare to make 
their presence known with scented en- 
chantment.—Art Nelson. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, July 18— 
Almost a cloudburst Sunday. Creeks over- 
flowed, bridges were washed out, levies 
broken causing almost $1,000 worth of 
damage. Many crops ruined. Cream is 
43c, eggs are 27c.—Robert Fletcher. 


Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
July 15—Weather ideal. Rains July 6 and 


13. Oats about ready to cut—good yield 
prospects. Corn wonderful so far. Plums 
no crop, some apples, lots of berries. 


Cattle and hogs doing well. Very hot and 
dry July 13. A bumper year in view.— 
R. A. Schroeder. 

Central—Webster, July 20—We are hav- 
ing fine growing weather, the corn is be- 
ginning to tassel out. Barley and early 
oats are being cut now, yet seems only 
fair yield. Late oats may turn out bet- 
ter. Haying was delayed on account of 
recent rains. Drier weather is now needed 
for threshing. Gardens coming fine. 
Pastures and livestock in good condition, 
but flies are getting bad.—Oscar Peter- 
son. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 19— 
Harvest is going forward rapidly. Oats 
seemed to be doing well. Second cutting 
of alfalfa good; pastures still good. Hay 
only fair. Livestock doing well. Spring 
pigs doing very well; some very good, 
Poultry at a standstill Roads good.— 
Lacey Darnell. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 20— 
We had an all days rain Sunday, July 14, 
followed by a week of nice cool weather 
and the farmers have been making good 
use of their time in the harvest field. 
Some early oats, not such a good crop on 
account of the spell of dry weather no 
doubt. Barley is a good crop. Late oats 
not quite ripe yet. Alfalfa about ready to 


cut again. Will have an egg grading 
demonstration in this township July 24. 
—E. A. MeMillin. 


Southeastern—Louisa County, July 20— 
We have been having too much rain for 
haying and grain harvesting. Quite a bit 
of hay has been soaked with heavy rains 
after being mowed. All field work de- 
layed by heavy rains. A considerable 
amount of corn never got the last plow- 
ing. Small grain harvest practically fin- 
ished; prospect poor to good. Hay a 
heavy crop, bulk of it still to be put up; 
very unfavorable weather for harvesting. 
Some late corn yet to be plowed but fields 
too wet to cultivate. Corn has made good 
pregress the past few weeks, but it is 
quite uneven in size owing to condition of 
fields and lateness in planting. All gare 
den truck doing well; weather favorable 
on small fruit. Pastures fine and all 
stock doing well. Not enough stock to 
keep pastures down. I look for a demand 
for feeding cattle to eat surplus hay and 
grass. A good many pigs not doing well. 
Prices of stock and grain doing better. 
Considerable demand by feeders for corn, 
which is getting scarce. With favorable 
weather threshing will soon be in order.— 
Cc. L. Duncan, 

Central—Hardin County, July 20—Corn 
nearly all laid by with tassels showing on 
early planting. The past week was poor 
hay weather. Lots of it was spoiled. 
Early oats ready for the binder; second 
cutting of alfalfa ready to cut. Early 
potatoes ready for the table. All garden 
truck ready for the canner, raspberries 
were a big crop. Will soon have sweet 
corn. Hot weather hard on sheep. Pigs 
doing well. Some hogs and cattle on 
feed. Early sown barley cut and a heavy 
yield; late sown not so thick. Late oats 
turning and standing up well. Hay was 
a heavy crop; had ten acres that yielded 
thirty big loads. Some red clover to cut 
yet.—A. R. Calkins. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, July 
18—There is some haying to be done yet. 





Some clover yielded four loads to the 
acre. A few have started harvesting 
barley. We had a real rainstorm here 


the thirteenth and corn is growing fast. 
Corn is tasseling out and some is setting 


ears. Most corn is laid by. Butterfat is 
45c a pound. Eggs 26c a dozen.—Odin 


Scholl. 
South Central—Lucas 
—The week has been 


July 20 
all farm 


County, 
fine for 





a 


operations, with good results in the har- 
vest field; oats is ripe, and nearly’ 50 per 
cent of the acreage is in shock; the crop 
is rather below average. Wheat short, 
but well filled, and the hay crop above 
average. General business conditions show 
an improvement. Fruit of all kinds not 
as good as expected, potatoes extra good, 
and corn making wonderful growth. 
Alfalfa about ready for second cutting.— 
Cc. CG. Burs. ° 





ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, July 17— 
We are having good harvest weather. 
Binders are going early and late. Some 
wheat threshed with combine. Corn is 
tasseling. A few are plowing corn yet. 
Lots of corn just plowed once this year. 
Wheat is $1.23, oats 40c, old corn 90c, new 
corn 75e, eggs 26c, cream 40c.—Elmer 
Varner. 

Southern—Wayne County, July 12— 
Rainy today, which was needed much for 
corn but hampers oat harvest. Oat crop 
fair for wet season. Several farmers plan- 
ning to begin red top hay harvest next 
week, Meadows are rather light this 
year, also weedy.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 





INDIANA 

Northeastern—La Grange County, July 
14—Fall wheat is all in the shock. Thresh- 
ing machines will start this week. New 
seeding is looking fine. A ‘cyclone, the 
worst that ever hit this part of Indiana, 
passed over our town at 11 p. m. two 
weeks ago. Many old landmark trees were 
uprooted and buildings damaged and de- 
stroyed but no lives lost nor any damage 
to crops. Local showers are booming the 
corn. Mint is doing well. Farm bureau 
pays 28c for eggs.—E. W. Armstrong. 

South Central—Lawrence County, July 
18—One week of hot weather without rain 
has improved most of the crops. Wheat 
damaged some in shocks, oats not all up 
yet, but are very good. A great deal of 
timothy, clover and alfalfa hay lost from 
long rainy spell, 10.65 inches in May, 5.12 
in June, and 5.08 inches up to July 16. 
Corn crop in all stages, most of it planted 
very late.—Clarence Scoggan. 


MISSOURI 


Northern—Randolph County, July 18— 
Corn growing fast, some being laid by, 
some being plowed the first time. Quite 
a lot of ninety day corn was planted this 
year. Some are still planting soys. Oats 
made a fair crop, but the acreage was 
small. Threshing will start next week. 
Plenty of moisture in the ground. Mead- 
ows being cut this week, yield fairly good. 
—W. H. Bagby. 

Northwestern—Andrew 
20—The early corn is tasseling and the 
late is being cultivated the first time. 
Wheat all in the shock. Oats and timothy 
hay going up this week. Oats are well 
filled and all hogs are good. The second 
crop of alfalfa is surely fine. It has been 
a little to cool for corn the last three days 
—60 in the morning and 80 at the noon 
hour. The Platt and the 102 rivers have 
been out again and the bottom farmers 
have lost out for sure this year. Wheat, 
corn and hogs and cattle are higher. But 
few farmers have any to sell. 


County, July 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, July 19— 
Early oats and barley being cut. Yield 
will be fair to good. Rye is in shock and 
a very light crop. Late oats very good, 
but there is a lot of rust. Also some rust 
in flax and wheat. Nights too cool for 
corn. Corn is tasseling. Early potatoes 
good. One of big packers put in a 
poultry plant at county seat. The first 
result has been that we are getting 3 or 4 
cents less for our eggs than is being 
paid in smaller towns.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


are 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Trouble with the help 








OHIO 


North Central—Wayne County, July 15 
—Our wheat is very good. Some they cut 
with the horses and some with the trac- 
tor. Oats and corn fine. Early potatoes 
poor; late good. A few apples and ber- 
ries. Vegetation abundant. Mostly good 
roads. Hay crop large, but it will be a 
lengthy harvest as the copious rains in- 
terfere with the harvesting. Had a few 
cherries and currants. Busy trying to 
keep ahead of the weeds. We raised 
about 300 turkeys and chicks by the thou- 
sands, bought from the incubator. Those 
that sell milk have to be on their guard. 
It has to be spotlessly clean or else it 
will be returned or worse, thrown away. 
Have been some very hot harvest days. 
Some use the fly sprayer on the cows 
before milking. Farmers are very busy. 
On the low land some corn and cucumbers 
are under water, which wiil be a partial 
or entire failure. Young chickens will 
soon be ready to fry. 3ugs have to be 
destroyed on the potato vines, squash 
and others. We are having new garden 
vegetables, beets, peas, string beans and 
cucumbers are beginning to hang on. 
Eggs are a good price, 29 cents per dozen. 
Not much damage done by storm, a few 
limbs blown off.—Mrs. A. Snyder. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, July 18— 
Been having some very heavy rains. Quite 
a bit of hail in some localities. Harvest 
delayed on account of so much rain. Corn 
plowing away behind, but looks good and 
is growing rapidly. Plenty of pasture. 
Stock of all kinds looking good. Markets 
steady to strong. Wheat $1.25, corn 85e to 
90c, oats 45c. Potato crop fairly good, 
selling at 2c per pound. Hog prices good. 
—L. D. McKay. 





EROSION IN TEXAS 

The recent rains in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas caused some of the 
severest erosion of soil known there for 
several years, says H. H. Bennett, soil 
erosion specialist of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, who recently returned 
from a tour of observation and soil study 
in those states. 

Mr. Bennett reports that in Texas, while 
he was there, all the spring plowed lands 
underwent a very great washing, the 
heavy downpours of rain rapidly putting 
the soil into a soft, unstable condition 


| which made it highly susceptible to ero- 


sion. Young cotton was washed out or 
buried in numerous erosional streaks that 
developed thru most of the fields having 
slopes greater than 3 or 4 per cent. In 
numerous fields, it was estimated that 
damage of this nature amounted to 10 
per cent or more of the area under plow. 
At the lower end of the erosional streaks 
meandering thru the fields, there were 
deep accumulations of freshly deposited 
soil, as deep as eighteen inches in some 
places. On one fine black land field of 
about forty acres, near Temple, approxi- 
mately four acres along the lower slopes 
had been covered by rich black soil to a 
depth ranging up to one and one-half feet. 
This soil had washed off the slopes above, 
leaving light colored subsoil material ex- 
posed in many parts of the field. 





Sometimes the most effective treat- 
ment for rough or weather-beaten lumber 
is to give it a coat of first class white- 
wash well brushed in, and repeat this 
coating every year or so. Every reader 
should write to the National Lime Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., for their free 
bulletin ‘“‘Whitewash and Cold Water 
Paints,” which gives detailed formulas 
for practically all types of inside and out- 
side work; also to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a 


copy of the free Farmers Bulletin 1452— 
“Painting on the Farm.” 













HELLO, MR. USELESS, 
| HEAR You HAVE SOME 
CowS To SELL! 
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YEP, AL, I’M GETTIN’ 


OUTA THE DAIRY 
BUSINESS! 
















Too MUCH 
TROUBLE WITH 
THE HELP! 




























MY WIFE'S GOTTA 
RHEUMATIC ARM AN’DOC. 


SAYS SHE'LL NEVER SE 
ABLE To MILK ANOTHER 
cow! 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 26, 1 
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MARKETS | 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 
The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 
benefit out of this table is to note 
level of prices as a whole. For in- 
Fisher's wholesale price index is 
cent of pre-war and 98 per 
last year. Now go 











most 
the 
stance, 
now 148 per 


cent of the same time 


down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 


general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number............| 148| 98 
CATTLE—At Seianen 
1,300-pound fat cattle | 178] 98 
1,100-pound fat cattle ; 183 100 
Canners i ‘| 188 98 
Fede T'S sesesssnssenensesses sens _200} 89 
HOGS—At t Chicago 
Heavy hogs . wal 140] 105 
Light hogs ..... 144) 110 
ee 146 114 
Sows (rough) 124 101 
SHEEP—At cacae 
LIAMDS  ....cssoecssscee esse arsneecs soonsnsessencees | 190| 98 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston} = 135] 75 
Light_cow_hides, at_Chicago 109} 70 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— | | 
Oorn, MO. ZB Mid scrniscccresccvens 142 94 
Oats, No. 2 white 168 81 
Wheat, No. 2 red........... | 32 100 
Wheat, No, 1 northern............ 117} 114 
On lowa Farms— | 
RP: stacinsa ead earenndetiaciotbcaan sivecsiodens ! 140 95 
Oats _.n-rrsrcssrsrsercenorees TRE | 97| 113 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 146] 81 
Linseed meal, at Milwat ikee, 172 108 
Bran, at Kansas City. . 137 96 
Shorts, at_Kansas City. 142) 98 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 107/91 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City L145} 98 


OTHER FARM ‘PRODUC’ rs 





































Butter, » at Chicago 94 
Clover seed, at Toles 89 
Timothy seed, at 97 
Cotton, at New Y 84 
Eggs, at Chicago 115 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
115 101 
93 
117 
100 
Corn— | 
Bap bem rl: cuccicunensicmatccon } 141{ 104 
FIOCEIIOR ncsaccscecosncviaacuascvacnsesss | 151 120 
Oats-—- | | 
September wall 111) 121 
December 119 123 
Wheat— | 
September 134) 114 
December 134; 115 
Lard-— | 
SepteMber cecsrssecseceerseeees ons’ } 113) 101 
Sides— | 
eee eee perrenrreeyeer mer [rj 94 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville... | “$8 106 
Pig iron, at Birmin i ge 94 
Copper, at New York.... 113 121 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 223} 127 
Lumber— | 
Dor b. Wash- | 
RUMIPEODELD - sc cccucsersvenichesnspongeiots 201 106 
! No. 2 com. boards..| 196] 114 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
Ix6 and 2 B (finish)....! 204 115 
Cement ........:0 @ 139 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New wins | 
month of June ....... | 232) 93 
Interest, 60 to 90 day. “paper, | 
at New York . 161! 140 
Industrial stocks .. 432) 143 
Railroad stocks 161} 132 








RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 














of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-c entral 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.20 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$10.02 next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 29, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 100 per cent, grain 137 
per cent, livestock 86 per cent, lumber 
97 per cent, ore 118 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
41%4,c, week before 41c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 21\%c, week before 21c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 314%c, week before 
30%c; ducks last week 20c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 2744c, week be- 
fore 30c; broilers, last week, 290, week be- 
fore 32c; geese, ‘last week 15c, week be- 
fore - 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 
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Omaha 
Kansas City 





Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week shbensie toansbeas 
WHORE TIBEOBS peciccccsesssivnicccatevad 
















Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week .. 
Week before ,. 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
4wast week ../19.00' 20.50 
Week before . 20.00}20.50 ... 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ........ |17.50119.00! ore 
Week before 18.50/19.00.......... 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week 16.00/17.25)......... 





Week before .... eof LE MOIR COO} « ceconoee 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 
Last week 
Week before 


|15.00!. 
5.00. 


9.50) 9.00 
DO 10. 00 

















Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .. 
Week before .... 

Corn, No. 3Y— 


Last week 








| 

| .89 

seasosed }1.021%4| .95 |1.0314: .95% 
Week before vf 95%] .87 |. 

Oats— | | 
Last week ......... | BO ts 
Week before ....| .4614| .44 

Barley— | | 
Last week. ........ | 72 «| .63 | ‘ 
Week before ....| .65 | .57 

Rye— | | 
Last week ......... P= 11.08 /|1. 
Week before ....| .97 | 

Wheat, No. 2 hard! | 
Last week ......... 1.44 [1.37 
Week before ....|1.24 | 


FEEDS 
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| 50%) .47% 
47%! 4314 





ie 
to 1.14 














Kansas City 


Milwaukee 
Chicago 





Bran— | 
Last week........ 29.75 
Week before....|26.75 

Shorts— | | 
Last week....... 131.75 |31. 
Week before....|28.25/26. 

Hominy feed— | 
Last week........|38.25| 
Week befor 

Linseed meal 

(o. p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 44,25 
Week before....|43.25 

Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before 

Gluten— | 
Last week.. Seer Merete errr Ered (ol 
__ Week before. saad 35.00 
~~ *Quotations at po naan in ton lots; 

all other points, car lots. 





75.00!70.00 
175.00 70.00 

















STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 
The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28 























CATTLE 

> 

= 

r 16) 

- n 

= aj 

z 2) 5 

= 

° Oo} % 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 

Choice and prime— 

ROC WORK ccccmenceces 15.70/16.12}15.62 
eck DSIOPS  cccncna 15.45/15.95|15.38 

Good— | | 
Last Week. .....ccccrs scalar 14.62/15.26/14.62 
Week DeLOLES | ceccccccscercese 14.38}15.00/14.25 

Medium— | 
Last week .-J12.62|12.75)12.62 
Week before .112.62/13.00/12.50 

Common— | { 

SR SO ow sicciecn 10.75}10.88/10.12 
Week before veces 10.75|11.25}10.25 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs .down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last Week  .z......0. oe (LD. 
Week before i onal v o. 

Medium and good | | 
Last WEEK  ...ccccc- eos [18 5 
Week before acl 2 

Common— | 
Last week m 12 
Week before ..... 25 

Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— 

Last week ... 2.00/11.75 
Week before 2.38/11.75 

Cows— | 
Last week ........... 9.62] 9.12 
Week before .25| 9.38 

Bulls— | 
Last week 88! 8.62 
Week before . 88} 8.62 

Canners and cutters— 
Last week | 6.62! 6.50! 6.12 
Week before | 6.62| 7.12] 6.25 
Stockers and fe eders— | | 
Last wee V0 
Week before . ne . 38 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
Last week ...... 9.25] 9.50] 9.12 
Week before | 9.25] 9.75| 9.12 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week 8111.20 
Week before . | 8111.35 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
Last week ......... sa 111. 
Week before | 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
Lz 111.28/11.92/11.55 
11.22]11.95]11.50 


Light lights (130-150 Ibs. 
wast week 
Week before 

Smooth and rough 





| 
heavy packing sows | | | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week .. ! | | 9.88 
Week before : 00 
ra, (130 Ibs. down)— 





sast week .25111.00 
> 























Week before .... 11.38]10.80 
Stock pigs— | 
Last week ........ : espe fh OO 
Week before .-{10.00].........)10.80 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down) | | | 
medium to prime— | | | 
Last week. ........ vee /14.68]14.85 114.75 
Week before .|14,18/14.70)14.50 


Lambs, culls and common 
Last week ea 
Week before 

Yearling wethers, 

to prime— _| 
Last week ......... 10.62!10.38/10.62 
Week before veeee/10.62/10.38/10.38 

Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
Last week ......... | 6.25] 6. 25) 6.25 
Week before ceccucs! 6.12] 6.12) 6.25 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 
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i 
= 
Iowa 31.5! 122.9] 
Illinois 72.3] 112.7} 5 
Missouri 3} 128.9] 69.4! 73.4 
Nebraska 125.7! 177.8! 253.9 86.6 
Kansas 147.1, 168.1! 95.9 112.0 
Indiana 60.5) 94.8 71.4 70.8 
oS 90.4, 105.4) 114.0 58.8 
Total, 7 corn | | 
belt states....!| 104.5) 133.0) 116.5 88.2 
Veek ending July 5, 1929, as a per- 


centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending July 6, 1928:—Iowa, 153.5 per 
cent; Illinois, 107.3 per cent; Missouri, 69.9 
per cent; Nebraska, 240.1 per cent; Kan- 
sas, 126.9 per cent; Indiana, 78.7 per cent; 
Ohio, 166.7 per cent; total, seven corn belt 
states, 133.5 per cent. 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.80, week be- 
fore $13.47. Chicago—Last week $12.40, 
week before $12.05. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 August corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 93%,c, week before 913¢c 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17\c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 18. 20c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 88c 
for No. 3 shelled and 86c for No. 4 shelled, 
new oats 38%c, and new wheat $1.18%. 








Livestock Receipts an 
Prices 


Hog prices are 98 per cent of the 
year average as contrasted with 125 
cent for fat cattle, 93 per cent for sh 
and 101 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have prevail 
week by week for the past eight wee 
Each week is compared with the ten-y, 
average of the corresponding week, th 


















































eliminating all seasonal bias. 
*HOGS 

e Be 

S018 

Be) BE! § 

e&|os| & 

on He -] - 

os os £ 

MO; Moj}j Y 
May 24 to 30. 96 80 
May 31 to June cs 98 89 
June 7to 13. 76 81 
June 14 to 20. 81 86) 
June 21 to 27 .... 85 85 
June 28 to July 4 88 89) 
July 95 $4 
July 98| 90 
May 76| 74! I 
May 86 81) 1 
June 71 80) I 
June 79 86) 1 
June 69 90} 1 
June 65 72) I 
July 94 $3) 1 
July 75 85| 1 
May 107} 120 
May 104) 125 
June 103} 103 
June 77| #107 
June 75 89 
June 28 to July 4 75 84 
July 5 to 11 ‘ 95} 116 
Tighe GEO) CO! AR cacticscesasecdes 78| 107| 

tLAMBS 

UY BE LO GO sscacsciciscenesssceises 107] 120 
May 31 to June 6 -| 104) 125) 1 
June 7toil3.. -| 103} 103) 11 
June 14 to 20 .. 77 107) 1 
June 21 to 27. 75 89 
June 28 to July 4 15 84) 1 
auly 6 to 1] .... ‘ 95] 116 
PU EE COLES. seticcomceicaivarses 78| 107) 10 











*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and shee 
seven markets. 

+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combin 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 




















1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 
July 12. 11.60] 10.85] 9.30] 13.0 
July 13 11.60} 10.70} 9.10] 13.0 
July 15 11.70] 10.80] 9.25] 13.5 
July 16 11.55} 10.85] 9.25] 13.5 
July 17 11.35] 10.90] 9.35] 13. 
July 18 11.35] 10.80] 9.30] 13. 














CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 








1929 | 1928 182 1926 











July 12 9614 /1.091411.04 | .76 
July 13 97%. 11.0914 11.0444] .784 
July 15 110614 11.0314] .78% 
July 16 411.0534 1.0144! 30% 
July 17 5% 11.071411.0114| .81 
July 18 1.0834 |1.01%4| .814 

















EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week i 
July were 4,994,000 bushels, as compar 
with 5,294,000 bushels for the week befor 
and 6,630,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the secon 
week in July were 14,000 bushels, as com 
pared with 24,000 bushels the week be 
fore and 66,000 bushels for the sam 
week last year. Exports of oats the se 
ond week in July were 178,000 bushels 
as compared with 423,000 bushels for th 
week before and 1,378,000 bushels for th 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the second week in July 
were 10,316,000 pounds, as compared wit 
10,419,000 pounds the week before an 
10,668,000 pounds for the same week la: 





year. Exports of pork the second week i 
July were 5,921,000 pounds, as compare 
with 5,432,060 pounds the week befo 
and 7,576,000 pounds for the same we 


last year. 


KILLING OFF ANTS 

Housewives who are being driven fran 
tic by having their homes invaded Bb 
ants will stand a good chance of getting 
rid of the pests if they follow the direc 
tions of Mrs. Keo A. Minert, of the house 
hold administration department of Iow 
State College. 

Ants all live in colonies, and in orde 
to destroy them it is necessary to destro} 
their young. If you can locate the nests 
make a hole several inches deep with 
broom handle, put in about one ounce 
of carbon bisulphid, and cover quickl 
with dirt. 

Another way is to soak sponges in 
weak solution of arsenic and syrup. (Hav 
a druggist prepare this, for it is a deadl 
poison.) Place the sponges in jars wit 
perforated covers and place the jars ne 
the nests. The insects will carry th 
poison to the nests, and the young wi 
be killed as well as the parents. 

As there are two kinds of ants in Iowa 
the syrup-loving and the grease-lovin 
all will not take the poisoned syrup. 
determine which kind they are, put 0 
syrup and grease as bait. If they pro 
to be grease-loving ants, use the bisulph 
method. 
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ZEl e SHE WANTED TO KNOW 
S ¢ A guide had been showing a party of 
F- =@icsitors around a great picture gallery, 
2% | Gina when they had been thru all the 
~ 80! coms, he said: 
g9| “And now, ladies and gentlemen, if 
81/ nyone would like to ask a question, I 
86| gkhall be happy to try to answer.” 
85) “Well,” said a woman, “can you tell me 
89 nat brand of polish they use to keep 
as nese floors so shiny?” 
aa FORGIVEN FOR ALL ELSE 
74, img Blinks—‘‘You always used to knock the 
81} igmadio, now you seem to be strong for it. 
80| 1MVhat made you change your opinion of 
86) amt?” 
90| 148 Jinks—“I read that the music publish- 
¢3, lirs claim it is killing jazz.” 
85! 1 a 
= WHY GET MAD 
@ At Camp Grant, during the war, the 
z Wfficers had difficulty in getting the 
103 proper salutes from the men. Lecture 
107 ollowed lecture, but apparently to no 
89 avail. 
84 Mf A negro private met a captain one 
re orning, and greeted him with “Howdy, 
4 boss.”” 
Followed a long tirade from the captain 
201 apn the correct way to salute. The buck 
25] 1gpprivate listened in silence, scratched his 
03} tygpead, and finally said: 
07; 1 “Lawsy, boss, if Ah’d thought you was 
89| wine to get so mad about it, Ah wouldn't 
- 1W—Df spoke to you a-tall.” 
16) pase 
os CHEAP-SKATE LOGIC 
salle “Before we were married, Henry,’’ said 
teers, he young wife, reproachfully, “you al- 
mbinedf[#vays gave me the most beautiful Christ- 
mas presents. Do you remember?” 
“Sure,” said Henry, cheerfully; ‘‘but, 
a y dear, did you ever hear of a fisher- 
7 | 19%M@man feeding bait to a fish after he had 
aught it?” 
30! 13.8 en 
2) 13.48 TOO BAD IT WASN’T FATAL 
5| 13.39%" “Hello, Jones, what’s the matter?” 
5) 13. “Gun-shot wound, old man.” 
0} 13. “Great Scott! How did it happen? Out 
unting?” 
ES “No, home—learning to play the saxo- 
~;  (phone.” 
7 | 192 ad 
Ana UNIVERSALLY TRUE 
| “7eM Townley: ‘‘What have you got in your 


“rggmearden this year?” 
| 304) Subdubs: “My neighbor’s Plymouth 
Rocks, Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds.” 


THE COURTEOUS CLERK 
_§ A young lady who wanted to keep up 
Wwvith the latest styles went into a dry 
‘Hoods store and called for a pair of rolled 
wpose. The clerk was equal to the occa- 
mion—with a little to spare. ‘‘Have a seat, 





om4gniss,” he said with alacrity; ‘‘we roll 

be-Mhem free of charge.” 
= ONE BORN EVERY MINUTE 
for thagThe fool who rocked the boat 
for tha No more the craft is tossing; 

jut the whole year ’round we have the 
boob 
ih .@ Who races a train to the crossing. 
in Jul eet EYE 
ee WORDS, IDLE WORDS! 
ek las A Chicago newspaper points out that 
veek ighe government prints and distributes the 
npare@&peeches made by congressmen without 
a he slightest profit. It might also be 
; hdded they are read the same way. 
PARTY WIRE 

1 frangg Prof.: ‘Have you ever done any public 
led byppeaking?’’ 
zettingg Stude: ‘Well, I proposed to a girl over 
direcqf#he telephone in my home town once.” 
house _-__ 
r low’ HERCULES REBORN 

, Vaudeville Agent (dubiously): ‘There 
orde 


pre sO many strong-man acts just now— 
® you fellows do anything out of the 
rdinary?”” 

Strong Man (impressively): 







“We wind 









ounc@ip our act by opening the drawers of an 
juickl#$id-fashioned dresser.” 
Ad WHAT! A SCOTCH STORY! 






Shoemaker: “This is the first com- 
plaint we have ever had about this make 
if shoes. Didn't they fit you?’ 
MacIntosh: ‘Aye, they fit me all right, 
ut they’re a wee bit tight for my brother 
bn the night shift.”’ 
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Teacher: “Robert, here is an example 
substraction. Seven boys went down to 
he creek to bathe, but two of them had 
een told not to go in the water. Now, can 
ou inform me how many went in?’ 
Robert: ‘“Yes’m; seven.” 
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“Eliminated 11 Men 
and 16 Horses” 
A. A. Becker, of Columbia, S. D., 


said that formerly it took a crew of 
17 men, 24 horses, 8 wagons and 
2 binders, two days to fill ‘his silo. 
With the McCormick-Deering En- 
silage Harvester, his crew of 6 
men, 8 horses, and 4 wagons com- 
pleted the job in one and three- 

ths days. 


“Eight to Ten Tons 
per Hour” 


A McCormick- Deering Ensilage 
Harvester, with 3 wagons to haul 
the cut ensilage, filled 5 silos on the 
farm ot Mr. Miles Horst, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at the rate of 8 to 10 
tons an hour. A great time and 
money saver for preparing ensilage. 
It relieves the housewife of board- 
ing a big crew. 











With the Ensilage Harvester on the Job, 
Tractor Power Does All the Cutting, Lifting, and Loading 


Now there is no need to put up with the trou- 
ble, expense, and drudgery of old-fashioned 
silo-filling time. You can side-step all this, and 
cut your silo-filling time ’way down, by hook- 
ing a McCormick-Deering Tractor and Ensi- 
lege Harvester together and letting power do 
all the work. 


One man on the tractor, one man at the silo 
to handle the ensilage blower and engine, and 
three or four men on the wagons or trucks; 
that’s all the force you need. Yet, you get done 
quicker and do a much better and much easier 
job. The womenfolk are spared much of the 
extra kitchen work that usually comes with the 


extra expense. 


Harvester is si 


service in the c 


the footing. 
See the Mc 


corn harvest. Your pocketbook is spared the 


The McCormick-Deering Ronning Ensilage 


mple and strong—a highly per- 


fected machine—built for many years of hard 


orn fields. Power to operate the 


ensilage harvester is taken from the engine of 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor, through the 
power take-off. The mechanism always runs at 
the same steady, efficient speed, regardless of 


Cormick -Deering at the local 


dealer’s, and ask for prices and other informa- 
tion. Or write to us for descriptive matter. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


McCormick- 


Deering 


RONNING 
Ensilage Harvester 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Makes Ensilage in 
the Field and 


Loads Wagon 
or Truck in One 


Chicago, III. 


Eliminates the 
Handling of Heavy 
Bundles and 


Reduces the 
Silo Filling Crew 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





GERMOZONE -VECRO 


The following letter tells its own story. It’s told calmly and 
quietly after the facts are all in and the excitement over. 


$4-° Saved $550- 


“About four years ago I had a bunch of young shoats 
that got Necro so bad that I was advised to kill and bury 
them; but, after thinking the matter over, I concluded 
that a live hog was worth a dozen dead ones. So lI went to 
town and got a gallon jug of Lee’s Germozone at Gehring’s 
Drug Store, took it home and asked my tenant if he would 
stay right on the job with those pigs and feed them the 
Germozone until they either died or got well. Not a one 
died and I am pleased to tell you that this bunch of hogs 
brought me about $550.00. My $4.50 invested in Germo- 
zone paid big dividends.”—JOHN F. HETTINGER, Delta, 
Ohio. 





Necro is now prevalent; proposed treatments are many; 
Germozone is time-tested and proven. The ‘‘Lee Way’’ Book 
gives full information and directions. Free. 


One dealer, at most every town, sells Germozone and other 
Lee Remedies for Poultry and Hogs. 


Gallon Bottles $4,50 at Dealers or Prepaid 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 778 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


DENISON 


_ Load—Bearing 
peg Oe = 


for Silos 


and other farm buildings 
Fire-Safe, Economical, Durable 
Sold by your Local Dealer 


MASON CITY BRICK & TILE CO. 
| 324 ee EE 








, a 
a can of “Black Leaf 40” are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 


and p hers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 


"Black Leaf 


Kills Poultry Lice 
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tisement and each initia! or fall 
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this office not later 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


~-Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
_Sell what you wish through these columns , 
—." ~* [RATE 10¢PER WORDIa= same, avo poses] = ON 


Bumber ' ag 
nh — Be a = minimom of twelve words. Remittance must 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





HOLSTEINS 




















Number | Number Insertions 
l 3 | 4] 13 
alg 120s $ 240s 3601$ 4801§ 9-601$13-60 
1.30] 2.60] 3.90] §.20| 10.40] 16.90 
1.40| 2.80] 4.20] 5.60) 11.20 18.20 
1.50| 3.00} 4.50) 6.00) 12.00; 19.50 
1.60] 3.20) 4.80) 6.40] 12.80) 20.80 
1.70| 3.40] 5.10! 6.80) 13.60) 22.10 
1.80] 3.60] 5.40) 7.20] 14.40| 23.40 
1.90] 3.80) 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 
2.00} 4.00{ 6.00} 8.00| 16.00) 26.00 
2.10} 4.20] 6.30) 8.40] 16.80! 27.30 
2.20} 4.40} 6.60] 8.80] 17.60] 28.60 
2.30| 4.60] 6.90} 9.20) 18.40) 29.90 
2.40|_ 4.80] 7.20! 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 

















COMMISSION HOUSES 


bai BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
OC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produc markets, alternating daily, furnished 
y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRE SSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. ‘Highest possib@ prices paid. 





ducks, 














Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE iT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 





Furnish coops on request. 


CE) 
try-veal-eggs. 
H Son, Englewood, Chicago. 


. F. Fischer & 
Established 1890. 


























GRAIN AND STOCK FARM, 311 ACRES, 
for rent Octoer 1, Kandiyohi county, Mine 
nesoto, on main highway between Willmap 
and Raymond. Good land, first class house, 
fair barn and other buildings. When reply 
ing, give fu ve particulars regarding you irself, 
size and age of family, farming equ ipment 
and stock. “h good farmer property equipped 
should be able to make good on this farm 
Will rent to suitable tenant at $4 an acre. 
H. C. Klein, 55 E. Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn 
COME TO MINNESOTA AND PROSPER. 
Farmers do better here—make more money 
—have more enjoyment. Fertile s¢ »ils—good 
rainfall. Fine dairying opportunities in Amer- 
ica’s leading butter state. Creameries every- 
where. Farms so reasonably priced as to 
make investment sound and farming profita- 





ble. Send for free book, Ten Thousand 
Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 1428 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 





FOR SALE BY ELDERLY OWNER—HIGH 
class well improved 16)-acre farm, all under 





cultivation. Good buildings and fences. Six 
miles from Iowa line. Write for descriptions 
and terms. M. R. Varco, Austin, Minn. 

FOR SALE—IMPROVED 160 ACRES, ON 


pavement, power line. 12 miles east of St. 





Paul. Stock and slg: gag if wanted. George 
Cutler, Stillwater, Inn. 
WILL SACRIFICE 240 AC RE FARM, SIBLEY 


county, to close estate. Edmund 


Tohnson, 


Rich soil. 
1189 Hawthorne, St. Paul. 



















































































WE HAVE A 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS. SIRES 
dam 1197.93 lbs. butter. Brookside Farm, 
Sheffield, Iowa. 

JERSEYS 





FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 

high grade Jersey cows and pm dal 4 proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 





SHORTHORNS_—— 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED SHORTHORN 
bulls of serviceable age. Dan Groenhoff, 
Alden, Iowa. 
Ss MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—230  2-YEAR HEREFORD 
steers. 160 yearling Hereford steers; 120 
yearling Shestlaed heifers. 44 yearling Angus 
heifers. 40 2-year springer He reford heifers. 
78 yearling Shropshire ewes, 42 2-year Shrop- 
shire ewes. C. C. Peterson, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 
ada thistles and all other noxious weeds. 
Harmless to soil or stock. Money back guar- 






























































































‘ GRAUS 7 SOUTH DAKOTA canines esi’ costa. alae ee” 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH | FOR SALE BY THE OWNER—#0 ACRES, | cal Company, Box 92, Wilton, Junction, Iowa, 
casks. Members Chicas Boned of Trade, eight thousand in buildings, near market, AUTO AND TRACTOR OILS 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines gravel highway, splendid corn, alfalfa and BUY AU TO AND TRACTOR OILS ON 
Cedar Rapids, U.'§. Yards, Chicago. ; small grain land, price sixty-five, worth specification, Investigate our patronage dis- 
=e : = Ls ninety. ¥ Small a balance <9 count plan. Greyhound products since 1910. 
rent. Also _a few smaller farms. Geo. T. cane wantee tae : 
DOGS AND PET STOCK soc Mortgage Co., Sioux Falls, S. dap Figg gag ee Se ae ee 
PUREBRED ST. BERNARD MALE PUPS Jakota, San = 
10: ¢ .< “O1S> litter BATTERIES 
$10; year old female St. Bernard, $15; litter ~ - 
purebred Rat Terriers (white and brown), HAY—STRAW—GRAIN FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, DIRECT FROM 
fe les, 4. Frank Karnik, Calmar, Towa. factory, save $25 to $50, guarantee ive 
ani SAL E a WHIT E FESOU a are TZ ee ___CORN FOR SALE en ne years, prices $98.65 up. Amana Soci ety, High, 
puppies, be. auties, every one guaranteed to FOR SALE — BUSHE LS OF GOOD NO. lowa, Box 1. 
ease farm raised and healthy. Plainview, St. re re <I »w corn, Price 5¢ less than : BUSINESS COLLEGE 
aw renee Kan. — Hous. ‘ hipping. te one gage ners SPECTAL OF FER-STANDARD TYPEWRIT- 
FOR SALE—ST BERNARD PUPS, FIGHT ee as A ree re? er given free with business-secretarial 
weeks old, $10 and $15 each. Van Balloun, : course. Train at home in spare ti ime or in 
Tama, lowa. HAY school. Increasi ing deman id rca St My uSsi- 
COLLIES GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR ca fying expenses, while Yearning, Catalog 
CLOX OSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM _hay and prompt returns. Ship to Joh: ae Humboldt Colle ge, No. 4 Washington 
A ca winsing stock. The kind that brinig is May © yrs Leo Pigs Clark St., Chicago, II. Minneapolis, Minn. ¥ 
ome the cows, guard your children, your v< © pli ors CORN HARVESTER 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- RRA Nara 
panion, Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, HELP WANTED RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
Iowa. man’s _ ay +. $25 with bundle tying at- 
er i AVI: ATION— SALARY $18 TO $35 A W EEK tachment. Free Gatalog showing pictures of 
CLOSING OUT TUREBRED WHITE (COL: | “while under instruction for U. 8, govern: | harvester. Process Co.. Salina, Ran. 
E. Queck, Penguielle. Ania. F — aviation 1 icer nse in our factory and on KODAK FINISHING 
a = the airport rite for in formati on, without TRIAL ORDER a & 
POLICE DOGS . | obligation. Aero Corp oy on _of America, De- ey Bem pt re ag lh wing on — 
FOR SALE ohepherd s to gy partment GE, 63 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. | ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
Lingard, lai. Iowa. 5 | SALESMEN dalia, Mo. 
- | WANTED-—SALESMAN TO COVER HIS DEVELOP _AND PRINT ANY SIZE ROLL 
FARM LANDS county for progressive company whose pro- for _30C. Reprints Se €: ach. Elias Studio, 328 
IOWA oo has outstanding merit. The areas will Peoples Savings Bank Bldg., Des Moines. 
ara show you that this proposition can be made | FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
WONDERFUL 10-acre home, ten-room mod- into a big thing for you. The type of work tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
ern house, large screen porch, hot wally will appeal hd yo cede gang can establish a Litchfield, Ill. 
heat, electricity, city water, bath, beautifully real future or yourself xy making a connec- LINE DRIVES 
located, grand shade trees, five transconti- tion with us now. Write to Meadows Iowa - - > ~ 
nental highways, concrete road ae Brack, soerer. 223 a National Bank Bldg., cay fe eso Mit — 
two-car I rarage, finest tile hog house, dar Ranids, Iowa. j son, $4.2). a 1S- a . ” 
aisicheon ie’ bora ataite. scape” crete ey ome Ae a | Rushville, Ind. 
150 fruit trees, woven wire fenced, located 
edge Independence, city schools. Any reliablq LIVESTOCK WANT TO BUY 
Waterloo real estate firm will show to re- BROWN SWISS 
sponsible people, small down payment, bal- TTEAD OF REGISTERED BROWN Swiss BAGS 
ance like reat, owner selling. Gee te Wilminn Senn a” | WE WOT We ee ee eee 
8) OR 160 ACRES JUST OUTSIDE INCOR- we SE LE A EE Se | on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
poration. Stratford Southwest, best [owa HOLSTEINS field, Til. 
land money can buy. Steinfeldt Bros., Strat- FOR SALE — REG ISTE RED HOLSTEIN WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 
ford, Iowa. bull, Sir Ormsby L le Pontiac. No. 43 124 these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 
FOR SALE—37-acre farm, three-fourths mile | H. F. H. B., age two years. Frank Atherton, | the bargains offered here today and buy what 
from town, well improved, priced reason- Bradgate, Iowa. { you need. 
able ew Henvelmann, Salem, Iowa. 
KANSAS 
WILL SACRIFICE 232-ACRE FARM NORTH- ? G 
a ast Kansas, Mz 4 eg offer. Herald, Sabetha, READER § ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 
ansas. ‘. - ee: 
LAND OPENING Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
THE GREAT. NORTHERN RAILWAY 


serves an agricultural empire in the north 
west that abounds in opportunities for small 
farmers and large operators to rent or pur- 
chase a farm on the most favorable terms for 
many years. Mortgage companies will sell 
on easy terms or crop payments and assist 
experienced industrious settlers. Minnesota 
has undeveloped cutover land or improved 
farms; fine lakes, streams, highways. Good 
for dairying and livestock. North Dakota 
is going ahead fast in grain, clover, alfalfa, 
livestock. A good farmer can pay for a farm 
in a few years. Montana has thousands of 
acres of new land adapted for grain and live- 
stock. Agriculture is making fast progress in 
low cost production and new methods. Wash- 
ington, Oregon. Idaho, have great variety of 
openings in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry— 
rich cutover or high producing irrigated land, 
mild climate, attractive scenery. Write for 
free Zone of Plenty book giving detailed in- 





formation. w homeseekers rates. 
Leedy, Dept. 307, St. Paul, Minn. 
MINNESOTA 





IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 

for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 

South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

free list. Murray’s Land Office, 

inn. 





Wadena, 


Gentlemen: 


scbubissswacpatananceees times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing... scéeskstmsesecoe ORGS, 0O ful 
I enclose a remittance Of $............eseees 








Address .... 


Write your ad here: ......... i 


























(Minimum charge, $1.20) 
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NUMBER. OF FINE HOL- 


















PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYiy 

for patents. Send sketch or model for ; 
structions or write for free book, “How 
Obtain a Patent,’ ’and “Record of Inventig 


ceiv 
i trea 






























































































































































































































































































form. No charge for information on how H Che. 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registers 
Patent Attorney, 149-S Security Savings 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ Kel 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATEY 

attorneys; patents and trade-marks, | 

Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Mas 

POULTRY 

BUFF MINORCAS AND BUFF LEGHORN 

3 and 5 weeks chicks and pullets. Al 5 
bees. Van de Waa Hatchery, Orange City, 

a 

USED CARS Myei 

THE *BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO Bi DI 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Compan 

215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. Dr. 

BABY CHICKS Sher 

REDUCED ae ae CHIC Stan 

Missouri accredited. Per 100: Leghorn oa 
$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White Rockgm Will 
Reds, Orpingtons, W yandottes, $10; assorted] FA 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog freg 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbi : 
Missouri. sag 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOC oati 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CEN Casv 

pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 93 per ces Deer 
pure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $M Ecor 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowma Farn 
Concordia, Kansas. Finn 
ALFALFA BARGAINS! PURITY, 99 P Gehl 

cent. Send for sample and price. A. Bem Inter 
hard, Parkston, S. D. Mort 
Olive 

The 

GUARD AGAINST POISON IVY dl 

“Leaflets three, let it be,” is good ad pt 
vice for avoiding the misery caused bg “'"' 
poison ivy. It may lead to avoidance Red. 
some innocent plants, but it expresses Rose 
simple rule of safety and bears the en Trip 
dorsement of botanists in the Unitef 
States Department of Agriculture. In aw 
tumn, poison ivy may be recognized } Dole 
its white, bony, berry-like fruits, in con 
nection with its three leaflets. Lara 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1166-F gives a de Paxt 
tailed description of the several kinds 0 Post 
poison ivy plants. The Department 0 Tone 
Agriculture has available a new supp} H 
of these bulletins for free distribution ta preq 
those who apply for them, and it recom 
mends that the bulletin be preserved ag 
an aid in identifying the plants, for ad Frar 
vice as to treatment in cases of poisoning! 4 

Poisoning usually results from touchin ote 
or brushing against poison ivy plants, LIC 
from handling clothing or other article 
that have been in contact with themg™m Any! 
Smoke from plants that are burned ma 
cause serious injury. Some persons b Ama 
lieve they are poisoned when passing th Gem 
plants, without direct contact. “Th Mort 
symptoms of poison ivy,” says the bulle ] 
tin, “are produced as the irritant poiso Sack 
penetrates the outer surface of the skin Ske] 
and they may appear within a few hou Ten 
or be delayed until five days or longé ; 
after exposure. 

For prevention, the bulletin recommend Bart 
solutions of iron salts applied freely to e Inde 
posed parts of the body and allowed t Star 
dry before going into areas infested with Vac 
poison ivy, or applied immediately afte 
exposure. A solution of five parts 4 Fag’ 
ferric chloride in ninety-five parts of POL 
half-and-half mixture of water and gly 
cerine, or a solution of one part of fer Gulf 
rous sulphate in five parts of water, i enue 
recommended. 

Even when the poison has started t 
work, careful washing with alkaline soa Des 
is helpful. In severe cases, it is neces 
sary to call a physician. The irritatio Chic 
and annoyance usually increase for t& lows 
first few days and then subside. Victit 
often try several remedies and may gi Per 
unearned credit to the one they happé 
to apply. when the poison has run i Kal 
course, Mic} 

A five per cent solution of potassium p..; 
permanganate, applied locally, is a g00 Wes 
remedy. The stain will gradually was 
off, but its removal may be hastene@™ 4,,. 
with lemon juice. Local applications @ pe ; 
solutions of cooking soda or epsom salt@™ Grai 
one or two teaspoons to a cup of wate Moo 
are ordinarily as helpful as any. Flui Puri 
extract of grindelia, diluted with four t 
eight parts of water, is often used. The Corr 
solutions may be applied with light ban@ Dro. 
ages or clean cloths, which should be kel Eve 
moist and changed often, to avoid infe U. . 
tion. During the night, or when mois Baw 
applications can not be used, the poS#e Goo, 
oned surfaces should be carefully cleane@™ Mid. 
and dried and left exposed to the aig Swi 
Do not bandage them tightly. Immersif _ 
the poisoned parts for several minutes . 
water as hot as can be borne, increa 
the discomfort for the moment, but Aerr 






period of great relief follows. 
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} month. 
H you find the products you will want 
l at this time of the year. 
i your copies and use this ready index 
I every month. 

i laces’ Farmer when writing to out 


ie Laval a. Co... 














Monthly 
Buyers’ Guide 


For your convenience, this index 
will appear in the last issue of each 
it is fully classified to help 
Save all 
If you mention Wal- 


advertisers, you can be sure of re- 


i ceiving prompt service and fair 





i treatment. 
} AUTOMOBILES 
} Chevrolet Motor Co 975 
AUTO ACCESSORIES 
Kelly-Springfield Tire  Codssccccccccoore9 I 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Mason City Brick & Tile CoO. ....00000%059 


CLASSIFIED 
988-1012-1036-1060 


DAIRY SUPPLIES AND BARN 
EQUIPMENT 
983 
Myers-Sherman Co... 1007-1055 
DISINFECTANTS AND INSECTI- 
CIDES 





i Dr. Hess_& Clark, Ince... eee 982 
Shepard Laboratories “ el 004 
HATOIG SOMES  ccccercccesscasesscecssacevess 983-1035 
Standard Oil of New Jersey........ 

ERE 1.100! 5-1088(B. c. ) 
Willhelm “Oil “Co... 983 


FARM MACHINERY. ‘AND EQUIP. 
MENT 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co. 














Belle City Mfg. Co.. 

Breeders Supply Co 

Butler Mfg. Co..... 985 
Caswell Mfg. Co. 1011 
Deere & Co.. ie ejessactesensscesvacsed OMe 
Economy Housing one als 984 
Farm Euipment Mfg. Go. “Inc. .1031 
Finnigan Mfg. Co....... 1047 


Gehl Bros. MfQ COcrcscomeeee...,. 983-1035 
International Harvester . 71011-1025 - a 
Morton Products Co... 1007 





ae neee ee ence eeeeeseees 





Oliver Farm Equipment Co... 1035 
The Pierce 1055 
The Portable Wenias _— — 1007 
Steege Mfg. Co..... 984 





Thomas & ‘Armstrong. Co. 
Midwest Steel Products Co. 
982-1008- 1035 
Red Jacket MIG. CO. cccericesssccsss esasatatica . 
Rosenthal Corn Husker Co... aaiae 











Trip-O Sales Co * 387 
FERTILIZERS 
Dolese Bros 1007 





FOOD PRODUCTS 

Larabee Flour Mills Co. 

Paxton & Gallagher Co.. 

Postum Cereal Co., , Inc 

Tone Brothers ...... sdaid aesisavesheseuases 3571087 
HARNESS AND ACCESSORIES 

Fred Mueller Saddle & Harness Co. 976 











HOTELS 
Prankiin THOCGl CO .cxccccsisssccscsseccosscsvors One 
Eppley Hotels 1027 
Hotel Burlington 985 





LIGHTING DEVICES AND ELEC. 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Anylite THNECtric CO. .cccsnscscccecsccescsesg SOR 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Amana Society (Batteries)... 1035 
Gem City Business College........ 982-1035 
Morrison Brothers (Gasoline 











PURINE ac ccandegsre tsteenccsccsvesepiuke 1004 
Sachs-Lawler Co. (Cattle Ear 

Tags) 976 
Skelly Oi Co. (Natural Gas).......... 992 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 

Association 1008 

OILS AND LUBRICANTS 

Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co... 1000 








Independent Oil & Gas Co... . 990 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana............1062 

Vacuum Oil Co. 968 
PAINTS 

Eagle-Picher Lead Co. .sccscscccscssesseee1 056 


POULTRY FOODS AND REMEDIES 


Gulf Crushing Co......... «+1029 
Tobaceo By-Products & Chemical 
COPD. ccccresesdeersssensses 9 51° 1000" 1029- 1059 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Des Moines Incubator Co....ccsseL011 





PUBLICITY 
Chicago, Rock Island & P. Ry. Co. = 
Iowa State Fair 047 
REFRIGERATION 
Perfection StOve: COscnccoccccsccsessensl OOS 
SILOS 
Kalo Brick & Tile Co. .scssscsses1 035-1055 
Michigan Silo Co... sesesssaseneeee 9 83-1039 


Beatrice Portable SilO CO.cccsssss 1035 
Western Silo Co... aaniaseenn ae 1033 
STOCK. "FOODS 
American Milling CoO.....ccs-cccecsceeeees 974 
De Soto Creamery & Produce Co...1008 





Grain Belt Mills 987 
MOOPMAN MEE. CO secs sccscccesseseerecccssenesh ORS 
Purina Mills 1030 





STOCK REMEDIES 
Corn States Serum Co... ces ibowseacscan 





Drovers Veterinary Union.. 1055 
Everard-MOrsris C0. cccscscccsssssssseese 7.1037 
0. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum 

Co. pig hie opaceusssetetsaaiatabasceneuicted 1007-1047 


1035 

, Co. ..976- -1007- "1029 - 1059 

Mia- -Continent Petroleum Corp... 98 
Swinova Co. sess seeesessasse sees 983-1035-1056 
Wonder Remedy Cosmmcccssesesesssevesee 1008 
W. F. Young Co., Inc..............985-1035 

WINDMILLS | 
Aermotor Co, 





1011-1055 
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PURE BRED AND 
Ne 


OTHERWISE (7 
Otto Schonboe of Harlan, Iowa, main- 


By A. Rambler 
tains a Chester White herd of hogs with- 
out buying either sows or boars for new 
His system was planned to gain 








| the advantages of cross breeding in the 


| fat lot. 




















on contagious abortion. 


Two distinct blood lines are kept 
on the farm. When brood sows are needed 
to replenish the sow herd, a few sows of 
the blood lines from which he selects his 
sows are inbred or line bred. When a 
new boar is needed to use on these sows, 
the other blood line is used. Mr. Schonboe 
keeps only a few sows of the bloodline 
from which he procures his boars, and 
each year sells boars to the neighbors 
from these sows, 





Selecting the best from this controlled 
breeding system has proved successful, 


not only in the fat lot, but there are sev- 
eral animals in Mr. Schonboe’s herd that 
would place well at any fair. I have 


seen this system followed by some of the 
more constructive breeders, but have 
never seen it practiced by a commercial 
hog producer before. Judging from the 
rate of gain that has been allowed by this 
herd, Chester White breeders might well 
look to this herd for breeding animals. 
They are all recorded. 





Cattle and hog producers are probably 
fortunate in the selection of Mr. Denman 
on the farm board, for few have had the 
experience of this man in the cooperative 
marketing of livestock. In this field I 
hope there will be an advisory committee 
for each class of livestock such as hogs, 
cattle and sheep. Human nature is much 
the same, we may do a dozen things, but 
there is one we do best, and that is the 
one we think about the most. It will take 
a lot of thinking, as well as action, if 
production is in any way controlled and 
market runs eliminated. 





Armours [Livestock Bureau, in their 
monthly letter to animal husbandry men 
for June explain what “kosher’’ means to 
the meat industry. “Kosher” is applied 
to animals slaughtered in conformity 
with the ancient dietary regulations of 
the Hebrews. ‘‘Kosher’”’ meat is consumed 
by orthodox Jews. “Kosher” means fit, 
and to be fit “kosher’? meat must come 
from animals slaughtered and inspected 
by a shohet—cattle killer. A shohet must 
be of Jewish faith, trained for his work 
and licensed by the rabbi. So great is 
the demand for kosher beef that 25 per 
cent of all steers killed under federal 
inspection are ‘“‘koshered.”” Meat must 
be consumed three days after it is killed 
or it must again be washed and in- 
spected by a shohet. This accounts for 


heavy shipments of steers to eastern 
cities instead of slaughtering them 
nearer the point of production. 





The Jewish month begins with the new 
moon, and the new moon about the time 
of the equinox of September marks fheir 
new year. Twelve days are taken as holi- 
days to celebrate the new year, and be- 
cause of this large shipments of live 
cattle are sent east at this time to meet 
the holiday demand. White Leghorn 
chickens are especially in demand at this 
time also. April 9, May 21-23, and Octo- 
ber 3-4 are other periods of feast when 
steers are in special demand. Pork, of 
course, is not used. 





In an experiment conducted by the 
Oklahoma station to determine if cotton- 
seed meal could be fed to hogs, it was 
found that costs remained about the same 
when up to 75 per cent of the tankage 
was supplemented by cottonseed meal. 
Supplementing 25 per cent increased the 
time to reach 200 pounds from 70 pounds, 
only one day, where 50 per cent cottonseed 
was used it took six days longer and 
with 75 per cent nine days longer. Using 
all cottonseed and no tankage produced 
symptoms of cottonseed poisoning. 





It is reported that congress, at its next 
session, may empower the Department of 
Agriculture to conduct a hog registry. 
In Canada as well as other foreign coun- 
tries the government has for years con- 
ducted the registration work of many 
breeds. Its economy and efficiency has 
been praised by Dominion breeders. If 
such a law is passed, efficiency must be 
safely guarded for breeders will not want 
to wait for their pedigrees. The condi- 
tion is bad enough with a few of our 
existing associations. More confidence 
will exist in such records if they are un- 
der government supervision, especially if 
suitable penalties are provided for those 
who take advantage of our present sys- 
tem. Economy should be expected. 





Seven states are to start research work 





They are New’ 








| 





York, Maryland, Michiean, Minnesota, 
California, Oregon and Wisconsin. Drugs 
and chemicals will be introduced into se- 
lected diseased animals of these states to 
determine if it is possible to destroy the 
abortion organism. 


COUNTRY AIR 


(All programs Central Standard Time.) 

Some of you may have heard the early 
morning broadcast on July 7 from West- 
minster Abbey in London. ‘Various sec- 
tions have reported good reception of the 
program which was a thanksgiving serv- 
ice in celebration of the recovery of King 
George V from his recent illness. The 
broadcast heard in America left the Brit- 
ish Isles at Chelmsford, England, on a 
short wave length at 25.53 meters and 
was picked up by the Radio Corporation 
of America’s short wave length station at 
Riverhead, L. I. The program went by 
wire to the National Broadcast station 
in New York from which point it was 
redistributed through the coast to coast 
network, 

















The rebroadcast of the service from 
Sydney, Australia, was picked up at the 
Pittsburgh laboratories of the Westing- 
house Company, and transmitted to New 
York for distribution. A veritable around 
the world feature! 





An interesting survey made by WLS 
indicates that the service features of 
WLS are more valued than the entertain- 
ment features. The Chicago livestock 
markets at 6:30 a. m., noon, and 6 p. m., 
are especially valuable. It would be in- 
teresting if there were some way of 
checking up the money saved or made 
because of radio market reports. 


This hot weather rather puzzles moth- 
ers when it comes to diet, sleep and gen- 
eral comfort for baby. Listen to Helen 
Chesley Peck’s 11 a. m. programs on 
Monday, “Your Baby” from WCCO. 





Did you ever stop to think that farmers 
are the only national group—classified ac- 
cording to occupation—who receive daily 
bulletins and information over the radio. 
“The department of agriculture does not 
intend to try to run your business,’”’ says 
Secretary Hyde. ‘We intend to merely 
place before you the facts for your 
reasoned decision.” I wonder sometimes 
if we appreciate and properly use this 
privilege. Wouldn’t there be an awful 
howl arise from the farms if over 200 
stations devoted a portion of the daily 
noon hour to insurance agents (they’re 
quite as widespread in their territory as 
farmers) or to editors, brokers or bar- 
bers? And to date I haven’t heard a 
single insurance man, editor, ‘broker or 
barber protest against the 12:30 farm and 
home hour. 





I find the news of international radio 
and the radio habits of other countries 
extremely interesting. In both England 
and France the majority of listeners are 
still using earphones. There are about 
two and a half million receivers in Eng- 


land, only a few hundred thousand in 
France,.and about twelve millions in 
America. English schools are paying 


much attention to radio and the rural 
schools are receiving deep consideration. 





And then there’s China—all set to get 
on the air. With everything getting 
thicker and closer (and sometimes louder 
and funnier) we may have to take les- 
sons in Chinese in order to get the most 
out of our radios. Anyway, some of 
this wierd music that we hate to admit 
as coming from any self-respecting 
American station we can credit to the 
peculiar intsrumentations of the Chinese. 


WOI, Monday, July 29, 6:45 p. m., 
featuring Lyman Wiltse, string quartette. 
One of my neighbors enjoys Mrs. Jacobs 
talks over WLS during homemakers hour 
on Fuesdays. Mrs. Jacobs knows her sub- 
ject of gardening and plants for she has 
specialized in this work for many years. 

She likewise knows how to make her 
subject interesting to others. 





Are you beginning to think about a new 
radio for the winter months? A friend 
was telling me of the wonderful new ma- 
chines that are coming out and the won- 
derful tone accuracy of which they are 
capable. He wasn’t a radio salesman 
either. I’d like to get some letters from 
the farm boys and girls on the things 
they like—especially from the boys who 
have some idea of studying electricity 
and radio. There seems to be such a de- 
mand for skilled workers in the line of 
radio that some universities have consid- 
ered putting in a special course for sta- 
tion workers who will have a combined 
technical, musical and executive educa- 





tion fitting them for expert jobs that 
radio is apparently going to hold out.—A 
Farm Woman. 





COMBATING SERIOUS WEEDS 

Four methods of permanently eradicat- 
ing such serious weed pests in South 
Dakota as bindweed or “creeping Jenny” 
and quack grass are being’ suggested by 
Ralph E. Johnston, extension agronomist 
at South Dakota State College. One of 
them, the chemical treatment, is being 
demonstrated by a number of the county 
agents for the second consecutive year, 
and so far has proved very satisfactory. 

Three other methods of killing the bind- 
weed and quack grass are: Intensive cul- 
tivation, intensive cultivation followed by 
a smother crop, and close pasturing with 
hogs or sheep followed by intensive cul- 
tivation, according to Mr. Johnston. Re- 
gardless of how effective calcium chlorate 
treatment proves to be, the agronomist 
said it would probably never be substi- 
tuted for the other three methods for 


| large scale destruction of the bindweed 








and quack grass, except on very high- 
priced land. Because of its cost, it will 
probably be found practical only in de- 
stroying small patches of the- weeds in 
fields otherwise free from infestation. 
Mr. Johnston suggested that farmers 
with bad infestations of the weeds plan 
a practical campaign covering several 
years and meeting conditions of their own 
individual farms. Vork of eradication 
can begin immediately in many cases, he 


said. The extension service has material 
available giving in detail various methods 
that may be used. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make ebanges tm or discon- 
tinue advertisements already ranning must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ogy ay or special position. Our pages begin to go 

to the on Wed morning and no 
changes can be ymade a after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be tnserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock a Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Angus Bull and Heifer Calves 


at of our calves be)ped Fester Bros. over the top 

last fall. Write or come see our 

eae gy 84 el bred. 
BaAxXES 4&4 BANKS, 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulis of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 tb. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
w. 8. AUSTIEZ, DUMONT, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


pp hh ng my splendié Ps ung Molstein 
Bulis for sale sired by King toe Piebe De 
Kel. He has s recerd ef 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine near est dams have a recerd 
of 1238 Ibs. of butter om their yearly test. Me is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
Stet mes.cfage. B4. Ronsink, Mespers, f 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years eld. 

3 Pereheron Stallions by Maple Greve Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bali. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampebire, aad yee 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show 
and flock headers. AWIMAL MUSBANDRY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau oa and the Paramount, and — 
to ‘Omar’. Bred f and October farro 
Good quality, heavy boned. Write for prices ond 
ag 

NOTtzZ, Creston, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS prick "ihe tasee “cxectine 


showman. Litter groups or ix iividuais. Immune. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lows, on lowe Primary No. 7 


SHEEP 


35 Reams. Outstanding flock headers and show rams, 
including our two ona rams, both winners of the 
biue at lowa and other State Fairs. 

BONNSE BROGB., eewell, leowa 





Marexvilie, lows 
















































in a year are Holsteins. 








Send for 
Literature 


HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT / 


More Dollars per Cow per Year 
More Butterfat 


states. 80% of the cows which have peodueed more than 1,000 
The ee RIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF aeeeneer 


a pm average highest in yearly butterfat 
yield and predominate in the } ing dairy 
Ibs. butterfat 


Street, Chicago, Ilinois 








If Your Tractor 
Could Tatik, It 
Would Ask for 


(Polarine 


MOTOR OIL 





If your tractor could talk, it would beg you 
to give it correct lubrication. Not ordinary 
oil— but Polarine. 


Your tractor does a world of rough work. 
It does it willingly and well, just as long as 
the grit and dirt and dust it has to work in 
are not allowed to cause “sore spots” on 
its bearings, or gum them up. 





Once a sore spot starts on a bearing it 
quickly eats wider and deeper until it soon 
makes the part defective. That causes halt- 
ing and jerking, and eventually perhaps a 
break, Ofcourse, not even a tractor can give 
dependable service under such conditions. 





ss 


Using Polarine according to directions will 
absolutely prevent all that. Polarine has 
exactly the right body and viscosity to keep 
a thin, tough film of oil continually over 
every bearing part. It doesn’t allow wear- 
ing to start before your tractor naturally 
gets decrepit with age; it keeps it cheery 
and willing all the time. 


Fass are 
ae 


ln No ph EE Bek 








Polarine cuts friction, fuel and repair bills, 
and lost time to the minimum. It gives your 
tractor maximum long life, efficiency, and 
dependability. And its cost is really very low. 


a es 


i aan area rt ee re ee 
- - c-Si oe RS ao 


Use the grade of Polarine made especially 
for your tractor. 
5062 


heat 


THERE'S A cu be ae TRACTOR 








MOTOR OUL 


Standard Oil Company Polk " larine 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





